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From siege to Looms 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


IN U.S. PAT. OFFICER © FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Protects Cotton From © bang Spot’ Damage 


~ 


That's the story in a nutshell. NON-FLUID 
OIL stays in bearings, until entirely con- 
sumed — instead of dripping and leaking 
like liquid oil. It not only prevents oil spots, 
but it goes from 3 to 5 times as far as liquid 
oils, reducing oil and application costs. 
Used successfully in 7 out of 10 mills. 


White for Descriptive Ebetins 


292 Madison Avenue. New York Works: Newark. N. J. 


Southern District Manager WAREHOUSES: Charioctte, N. C.. Greenville. 8. C.. Atlanta, Ga.. 
FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte. N. C Providence, R. | Detroit, Mich Chicago, Ill St. Louis. Mo. 
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SONOCO CORK COTS 


The pre-fabricated SONOCO 
Cork Cot is so made to with- 
stand the strains of application 
; and stresses of constant run- 
ning without impairing the 
natural drafting qualities of the 
cork. It is the only Cork Cot 
made that is reinforced against 
F squeeze in application and 


elongation in running. 


 SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 
Sonoco Propucts CompaANY 


HARTSVILLE 
s.c. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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Recent mill installation of new 
BLENDING FEEDERS with group 
fan arrangement. 


The Whitin SPIRAWHIRL Buckley 


Cleaner. 


The Whitin DOWNSTROKE Buckley 


Cleaner. 


CLEANER MODERN MILL 
stcrTions 
C-OOWNSTROKE CLEANER MACHINE 


WHITIN 


Improved Equipment for 
OPENING, CLEANING and BLENDING 


The fact that careful and more efficient Opening, 
Cleaning, and Blending results in greatly improved 
manufacturing conditions throughout subsequent 
operations is well-known. Nevertheless, many mills 
are still performing these most important operations 
with inadequate machinery. 


For that new mill, tomorrow — or that revised 
Opening Room layout, we recommend: 


1. The Whitin Blending Feeder: (In groups of three 
to ten) 
(a) Produces mathematically accurate blends. 


(b) Effectively opens bale cotton for subsequent operations. 
(c) Extracts an appreciable amount of loose dirt, leaf, and fly. 


2. The Whitin Spirawhirl Buckley Cleaner: 


(a) Handles all lengths of staple without fiber damage. 
(b) Blooms and dusts the cotton with maximum efficiency. 
(c) Produces cleaner cotton without curl or stringiness. 


3. The Whitin Downstroke Buckley Cleaner: 


(a) Exceptionally effective Opening and Cleaning. 

(b) Particularly selective waste removal — retaining maxi- 
mum of good fibers in product. 

(c) High production with maximum efficiency. 


We also build Opening equipment, specifically 
designed, for Staple Rayon and Blends. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


(MASSACHUSETTS, U. S.A. 


CHARLOTTE, 
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YOU CAN PROVE IT! 


Mills that have run scientifically-conducted comparative tests with 


CUTLER tape and ordinary spinning tape have seen demonstrated 
dearly the advantages claimed for the CUTLER (patented) product. 


These advantages are: 


1. Substantial Power Saving. 2. Increased Spindle Speed. 
3. Longer Life. 


No other spinning tape possesses the superior qualities of this original 
power-saving CUTLER spinning tape. 


ROGER W. CUTLER 


BOSTON, MASS. — GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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SPEEDS...MORE PRODUCTION 
with AMCO Evaporative Cooling 


To the accepted advantages of controlled humidi- 
fication AMCO Evaporative Cooling adds the desir- 


able benefits that come from reduced temperatures. 


After thorough examination and comparison the 
management of more than fifty mills has selected 
this clean, ductless system as the most logical and 
efficient means of controlling temperature and com- 


fort twelve months of the year. 


You too, may be facing the troubles which accom- 
pany greater heat caused by higher machine speeds. 
There is something you can do about it. Call in an 
AMCO engineer ... let him show you how this sim- 
pler cooling system will help you to put your mill in 
a favorable position to meet the coming peacetime 


high speed, high production competition. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. 


BOSTON — ATLANTA — CHARLOTTE 


Reduces excessive 
temperature and 
holds relative humid- 
ity at point best 
suited to fibre and 
process. 


Assures evener yarn 
counts and increases 
breaking strength. 


Speeds production in 
high friction (heat) 
areas. 


No cumbersome 
ducts to become 
clogged and obstruct 
light. 


Easy to install—mini- 
mum disruption. 


High flexibility to 
meet changing room 
conditions. 


Minimum mainte- 
nance. 


AMCO Evaporative 
Cooling utilizes your 
present humidifica- 
tion system. 


Increases workers’ 
comfort. 


MCO evaporative 


COOLING SYSTEMS 
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® This versatile detergent and penetrating agent offers 
many advantages that make it popular with experi- 
enced textile men. 

As an afterwash for prints, a very small quantity 
brightens colors and gives sparkle to the material. It 
has no adverse effect on the most 
delicate shades. Recommended as a 
soaping and dyeing assistant, partic- 
ularly with acetate colors. 

As an addition to the scouring or WOLF 
boil-off bath, Oratol L-48 has been r — 
found very useful, and is particu- 
larly satisfactory for wool. 

Oratol L-48 is a sulphonated 


amide product for use in neutral, PRODUCTS 


acid or alkaline solutions. It is not 
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affected by hard water or metallic salts, and prevents 
the formation of insoluble soaps on the surface of the 
dve liquors. The detergency does not depend upon alka- 
linity for its action. Write today for a generous free 
sample. 


OLF 
A Y, PASSAIC, N. J. 


OTHER PLANTS: CARLSTADT, WN. J. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, WN. Y., 
Chicago, Ill., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Knoxville, Tenn. | 
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In Thousands of 
WAR PLANTS 


-are giving BETTER SERVICE 
Than Any V-Belts Ever Made of NATURAL RUBBER! 


To meet the unprecedented severity of combat service on U. S. 
Army tanks, tractors and self-propelled big guns, Gates has developed 
and built synthetic rubber V-belts to far higher service standards than 
were ever required of pre-war, natural rubber V-belts! 


® The importance of this fact to industrial V-belt users is this: 


Every improvement developed by Gates for these Army 
V-belts has also been added, day by day, to the quality of 
the standard Gates Vulco Ropes which have been delivered 
to you. 


In the case of many other products, you must wait until after the war 
to get the benefit of war-time improvements. But victory depends upon 
production—and production depends upon V-belts which drive the pro- 
ducing machines. That is why Gates has been able to pass on to you 
immediately, in your Standard Gates Vulco Ropes, every V-belt improve- 
ment which Gates specialized research has developed for use in the 
Army's motorized equipment. 


In addition, where V-belts of special construction are required your 
Gates Rubber Engineer can supply a Gates V-belt that is precisely en- 
gineered to meet your special needs. Whenever you have a drive prob- 
lem or a V-belt problem, just pick up your telephone directory and look 
under the heading “Gates Rubber.’ The Gates Rubber Engineer will 
bring right into your plant the full benefits of every advance in V-belt 
construction that Gates specialized research has developed. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Jobber Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


= \ 


GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA, 108 W. Washington Street BIRMINGHAM 3, 


VU ~ wh war 
E ‘RAVE | 


CHICAGO 6, ILL., 549 West Washington — 2, TEXAS, 1710 N. Market Street ATLANTA 3, GA., 738 C & S National Bank Building 
CHARLOTTE 2, N. CAROLINA, 605 West Fifth St. NEW YORK CITY 3, 215-219 Fourth Ave. 


ALA., 801-2 
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—and one of these 
5 GATES V-belts 


will meet an 
Special nee 
you may have. 


The Mark of 
Specialized Research 


454 


DENVER 17, COLO., 999 South Broadway 


Liberty National Life Bldg 
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The first in a series discussing the 
performance requirements of loom leathers: 
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The Problem: to pull down the harness one to two sired tensile strength. It has extreme toughness coupled 
times each second, exerting effort against the resistance with flexibility. Fibre structure is tight and strong to 
of the other harness which it has to Jift. resist tearing. 

Service Requirements: high tensile stfength to “Hairitan”’ is acknowledged the equal of any “Euro- 
withstand the repeated strain of being pulled each time pean-type”’ hair-on leather. 
the harness cam forces the treadle down . . . maximum All products in Graton & Knight’s ORANGE LINE 


resistance to flexing wear at the points where the strap 
passes through the stirrup and through the jack stick . 
high tear strength to avoid trouble at the buckle. 


of “‘Hairitan”’ loom leathers — pickers, check straps and 
other straps — are identified by orange color on the 
flesh side. This signifies one quality control from hide 


The Solution: Graton & Knight’s ‘“Hairitan’”’ to loom — by the world’s largest manufacturer of in- 
leather. This special ‘‘Hairitan’’ tannage develops ten- dustrial leathers. Write for catalog on Graton & Knight 
sile strength averaging over 6500 Ibs. Each lot is tested textile leathers. Graton & Knight, 328 Franklin Street, 
on the Olsen Machine to make certain it has this de- Worcester 4, Massachusetts. 


ORANGE LINE LOOM LEATHERS 


A complete line manufactured under one control from green hide to loom. Supplied by the leading dis- 
tributors in the textile industry. Look under “Graton & Knight” in “Belting” section of Classified 
Telephone Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. See complete catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK, 
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How Many Sciences 
are focused on the work of Improving C&K Looms? 


In research, three fundamentals are so obvious that 
they're often overlooked. First, define the problem. 
Next, ascertain what unknown factors need to be 
known. Then find the tools to work with. Foremost 
among these is intelligently evaluated experience which 
gives an accurate bearing, based on known quantities, 
to guide explorations into unknown fields. 

It takes this experience to select and correctly em- 
ploy the right tools for use in any particular new direc- 
tion of research, from among all the modern methods, 
materials and equipment available. And C&K has en- 
listed the benefit of the most advanced thought in many 
fields of science: Electronics, mechanics, hydraulics, 
metallurgy, chemistry, physics, pneumatics, radio- 
graphy, aerodynamics, optics . . . and many others, 


including high-speed photography in which C&K 


has made special developments which will be shown 
in these pages in the future. 

Many of these tools have been chosen on the basis of 
speed, for many parts and motions on C&K Looms 
operate within time-limits equalled by few other mod- 
ern mechanisms. In fact, long experience with pro- 
jectile-like speeds is one of the chief reasons why 
C&K has five times received the Army-Navy “E’’. And 
this sound experience, implemented with the newest 
developments in many varied scientific fields, is the 
reason why you, Mr. Mill Owner, can depend upon it 
that C&K Looms of the future will be improved as 
they have been in the past...mot as complete, over- 
night packaged miracles ... but as continuously 
developing mechanisms to which new ideas 


will be added as they are proved. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U, S. A» 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. « CHARLOTTE, N. C. * ALLENTOWN, PA. 


between Today's War Weapons... 


and their New Uses in Tomorrow's Looms 
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Fabric Courtesy International Looms. Inc. Yarns Courtesy Franklin Process 


GILLEATHER definitely stops bad spinning. That may sound like a big order but 


here's what we mean. Leather substitutes, no matter how you rebuff them, will soon 
go back to spinning bad yarn. Rolls covered with GILLEATHER spin good yarn right 
up to the last and when they're through they're through. No second life, no troubles 


and, most important, no bad yarn. GILL LEATHER COMPANY, Salem, Mass. 


TERTILE REPRESENTATIVES 
Castonia, N.C. Mas. W. C. Hamner Crifin, Ga B. C. PLlowoen 


Creenville, 5. C J]. Moore Litica, N. Y A. Rosears 
Creenville, 5. C. Raven Gosserr Dallas, Texas .Russecs A. 
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Ventura Ventilatine lan 
with direct connected 2- 


| speed fully enclosed motor. 


Ventura Ventilating Van 


with V-belt drive. 


ABC Uvtility Set for venti- 
lating with a duct system. 


Type P Pressure Blowers. 


ACF Fan with V-belt drive. 


Other fans to meet every 
air handling need. 


“There, he said, is where it belongs!” 


“| FEEL so good about our new Venti- 
lating System,” writes a nationally 
known manufacturer, “I wouldn't hes- 
itate to recommend American Blower 
equipment to anyone. 


“THE CONTRACTOR who installed it did 
a swell job, too. When a man does a 
thorough job these days, you ought to 
put his picture in the museum along 
with the old masters. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


“THERE is where it belongs. I feel like 
placing our contractors picture there 
myself.” 


TIP-OFF — You can get a swell job on 
any problem of ventilating, air han- 
dling and exhausting from your local 
Ventilating Contractor or Dealer. 


AND You will be sure of getting com- 
plete satisfaction if you ask for Amer- 
ican Blower Equipment. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH, 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT, 
Division of American Rapiator & Standard Saritary corrorarion 
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Canvas Lugstraps 


“Blood will tell,” they say. There- 
fore, you can expect thoroughly 
dependable performance from 
“Biltrite’ Canvas Lugstraps (our 
newest offering) for they have 
illustrious ancestors in other 
Lambeth products. 


Some of these products have been 
on the market for more than 50 
years and are in greater demand 
today than ever. 


Come to Lambeth for year-in, 
year-out dependability. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 
ip 


New Bedford, Mass., Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
uel a Mfrs. of Spinning Tape, Mule Rope and Banding. Also Sales Agents 


for Lambeth Products Corp., Antrim, N. H., Makers of Canvas Lug Straps 


thie 
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No matter where the trouble occurs — whether 
while the fabric is batched up after dyeing, or 
in the finishing bath—Culofix will improve water 
fastness. 


Culofix used as an after treatment following the 
dyeing operation is especially valuable for pre- 
serving crisp detail and contrast in prints of 
rayons, cottons and mixtures. 


It has been used with complete success for hosiery 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


NEWARK 


where mixed fibres are present. 


Culofix not only improves water fastness of direct 
colors but also imparts a very desirable soft, 
full finish thus eliminating an extra finishing 
operation. 


lf fastness to water is essential to your direct 
color dyeings, write for complete data. Our tech- 
nical staff is at your service without obligation. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals For Over 40 Years. 


NEW JERSEY 
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Most Vital Post-War Plan 


FANHE most vital post-war plan—the 

i one which would affect every free- 
dom-loving American—is a plan that 
would restore to the people as quickly 
as possible all the guaranteed liberties 
of the Constitution that they have had 
taken from them in the name of ‘the 
necessity for prosecuting the war.” 

This is a plan which should now be 
occupying the thought, the concern of 
every true « itizen of our country Ey ery 
true citizen should now be making up 
his mind that, just as soon as the time 
comes, he ts going to speak out strong- 
ly, demanding of those who represent 
him in the state and national govern- 
ments that they get busy at the job of 
restoring to the people their democratic 
form of government. 

Get busy at the job of junking gov- 
ernmental bureaus. Get busy at the job 
of doing away with dictatorial powers 
of those in high places. Get busy at the 
job of removing those Federal agen- 
cles now infringing on states’ rights 

To be sure promises have been made 
by those in absolute authority that all 
constitutional rights would be returned 
to the people rust aS SOOM as the war 
shall have been won. But, as everyone 
knows, from experiences of recent 
years, promises in Washington are like 
the proverbial pie-crust, easily broken 

and arbitrarily so. There are many 
indications that those now in control 
of our government believe that the 
American people have become so suf- 
hciently indoctrinated with wartime 
regimentation, so sufficiently practiced 
in the art of goose stepping, that they 
will be willing to continue “following 
the leader.”’ 

lust recently, however, the bureau 
cratic element in Washington had a 
severe check given it by the Senate 
when this body refused to entrust the 
starry-eyed Wallace with the great 
lending powers of our government, 
when they refused to confirm the nom- 
ination of the socialistic Williams for 
the post of rural electrification admin- 
istrator, Such actions on the part of the 
Senate deserve commendation 

But the people must be constantly 
on the alert, beginning now, determin- 
ed to see to it that their voice be heard 
in Washington, that their voice be 
made manifest through their national 
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representatives, that their wills be in 
corporated into actions—actions which 
will restore to them their lost liberties, 
actions which will give back to them 
“a government of the people, for the 
people and by the people.” 

If such a post-war plan as this be 
carried out, we need have no fear 
about our war veterans being taken 
care of, about our war workers finding 
jobs, about free enterprise being able 
to manage the business affairs of our 
nation. Give us back our Constitution. 
give the government back to the peo- 
ple from which it ts supposed to be 
derived, and the people, once again 
free, will prove themselves equal to all 
the tasks which lie ahead. Otherwise 
we shall witness another ‘winning the 
war but losing the peace. Chattahoo- 
chee Valley Times, Lanett, Ala. 


Will Freedom Survive? 


NHE astounding thing about the 
‘| home front its the fact that except- 
ing the families of service men, it lives 
normally and has no conception of the 
horrors of war. Communications from 
Washington on the price of trivial 
items fill columns in the press. Social 
security planning, “full” employment 
and dizzy talk of a contented post-war 
world, with all the worries assumed by 
a benevolent government, artse from 
the American scene like a haze from a 
swamp. Clear, unqualified thought on 
the subject of personal freedom is al 
most totally lacking in Washington. 

As the war moves on, country after 
country sees the spectre of oppression 
and government by small cliques loom 
larger and darken over the world. The 
United States is no exception to this 
trend. Much of the post-war planning 
is. a Crazy mixture of individual initia- 
tive and bureaucratic paternalism. The 
conflict between those who believe in 
state socialism and would have the gov 
ernment take over basic industries, and 
those who believe (as we do) in the 
superiority of privately owned enter- 
prise, has led to rash promises—many 
to fool the people and which can only 
be accepted as pure ballyhoo. 

Millions expect government to fur- 
nish them jobs, to guarantee peacetime 
prices, to protect them from the inse- 
curity of competion. They should re 
member that the morc they ask of gov- 


ernment, the less freedom they will 
have. If government ends by owning 
most of industry and employing most 
of the people as well as regulating the 
lives of the remainder, freedom will 
become a mockery 

Too many hands are outstretched 
crying “gimme” the idea of some 
thing for nothing, encouraged by gov 
ernment. Our people could lose every 
thing of material value as the price of 
victory in this war and still have a 
bright future. However, let too much 
government destroy the freedom and 
hope of the individual to build again 
and there is no future. The right of 
ownership is more important than 
ownership itself. Clinton (S. C.) 
Chroni le 


$64 Question 


A* bit by bit the long prayed for 
new world comes. out of the 
smoke of battle, we ask ourselves 
What will the people be like? A new 
world can be planned on paper—but 
you can only build it out of people. 
What has been done by the men in 
combat has been the slow and painful 
winning of the war to ‘give the world a 
fresh start and the people must take it 
up from.there. The treaties that will be 
signed will not be worth the paper 
they are written on unless there is cre- 
ated in the hearts of the people the 
capacity to care genuinely for one an- 
other to live and work together in har- 
mony and for the common good 

We can do this tn our homes, com. 
munities, churches and’ organizations. 
We must better our relationships with 
other people whether they are in our 
own families, the worker next to us in 
the mill, our neighbor next door or on 
the other side of the town. We have 
special problems right in our own com- 
munity and neighborhood. We should 
think about them and decide where we 
can take hold of and correct them. 

We hear at times the statement that 
Ours 1s so small a community that what 
we do matters but little to outside com- 
munities. Don't fool yourself into be- 
lieving that! Our country is made up 
largely of small communities and their 
attitudes toward what the new world 
must be like will largely determine 
what the future holds for our people. 

Joanna News, Goldville, S. C. 
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This improved synthetic cot gives you 


LONGER SPINNING LIFE. 


Here’s what we mean when we say that Arm- 
strong’s Cork-and-Synthetic-Rubber Accotex Cots 
give you “longer spinning life’’! 

These Accotex Cots are made from a specially 
compounded synthetic rubber containing cork. 
The cork content helps Accotex Cots to retain their 
good grip longer than any “‘straight”’ synthetic cot. 
It is this combination that gives you good drafting 
over a longer period... eliminates frequent rebuffing. 

In many mulls, Accotex Cots have been in con- 
tinuous operation—-without rebuffing—for more 
than two years. Yet they are still producing 
high quality yarn! 

But Accotex Cots offer you more than long 
spinning life. For the other plus advantages, check 
over the list on the right. If you would like to prove 
these advantages in your own mill, get in touch with 
your Armstrong representative. He'll arrange for 
you to make your own mill tests. Or write 
Armstrong Cork Company, Textile Prod- 
ucts Dept., 8204 Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 


PLUS 


REDUCED EYEBROWING—The resist- 
ance to slicking minimizes eye- 
browing. 


REDUCED LAPPING—Accotex Cots 
have little affinity for textile fibers 
and are non-sweating. 


GOOD START-UP—Accotex Cots are 
non-thermoplastic and resist flat- 
tening. 


SOLVENT RESISTANCE—Accotex Cots 
are not affected by oil, water, dyes, 
or textile solvents. 


SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION—Accotex 
Cots have no seams—can’t break 
open im service, 


QUICK ASSEMBLY — Accotex Cots 
are ready glued. 
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POST-WAR COTTON SPINDLES 


By DAVID CLARK, Editor 


TITH the war in Europe nearing its end and the war 
W in Japan coming closer to its final stages, the cotton 
textile industry of the United States should take stock of 
future competition as represented by the spindles of other 
countries. 

Listed below are the cotton spindles in the United States 
as reported by the U. S. Census Bureau and those of other 
countries in the world as reported by the Federation of 
Master Cotton Spindles under date of July 1, 1939. The 
war_has made it impossible to compile accurate statistics 
since that date. 


Country 1945 
United States 


Linited States total ?3.101.000 


Great Britain $6.322.000 


Continent: 


(germany 1?.191.000 


Czecho-Slovakia 1.558.000 
Belgium ..... |. 984.000 
Switzerland ........ 1,249,000 
Finland ..... 410.000 
Yugoslavia . 196.000 
Denmark ..... 103.000 


Continent total $0.205.000 


Orient: 
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Elsewhere: 


Canada 1.159.000 
Mexico . 884.000 
Brazil... 2.765.000 


Other countries 204.000 


Elsewhere total! 8.012.000 


World total .. 143.764.000 


Figure for Germany is as of July 31, 1934, figure for 
Italy is as of July 31, 1935, figure for China is as of Jan. 31, 
1937, and figure for Russia is as of Jan. 31, 1938. The fig 
ures for Spain and China were estimates made in 1939, be- 
cause even then there were no accurate statistics available. 

It is very doubtful that England has today more than 30,,- 
000,000 cotton spindles in place and upon the basis of two 
mule spindles rating as one ring spindle, it ts doubtful that 
England now has as many as 25,000,000 spindles. 

The Germans were so certain that they. were going to 
capture England that they carefully refrained as much as 
possible from dropping bombs on cotton mills. In Hudders- 
field. where the writer visited and saw the location of the 
cotton mills, German bombers destroyed the water works 
system but did not touch a large cotton mill within two 
blocks of the water works. In spite of their care, some 
English cotton mills were seriously damaged but their great- 
est shrinkage came from moving machinery out of cotton 
mills in order to use the buildings for the manufacture of 


munitions and other war materials. Much of that machinery ° 


is antiquated and a considerable portion will never again be 
installed. 

Japan had 11,502,000 cotton spindles in 1939 but it is 
reported that a considerable portion of them has been 
moved to Manchuria and may escape the bombs which are 
now being dropped upon the home islands. 

The question of most interest today is what has happened 
or will happen to the cotton spindles in Germany. German 
cotton manufacturing is more scattered than the English, 
Swiss, Italian, or East Indian, but there are three well 
defined centers—the Saxon, the Alsatian, and the West- 
phalian (see map on page 19, with main and lesser cotton 
manufacturing centers indicated by ringed and solid dots, 
respectively ). This’: map was drawn in 1905 by W. A. 
Graham Clark. a brother of the writer, who as commercial! 
agent of the U. S. Department of Commerce was investigat- 
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ing and reporting upon the textile industry in foreign coun- 
tries. Mr. Clark, who ts now textile expert for the VU. S. 
Tariff Commission, visited and reported upon 47 countries, 
including japan and Germany. 

At the time the map was drawn Germany had about 


8 500.000 cotton spindles against about 12,000,000 prior 


to this war. We are informed that the growth in spindles 
has been to a large extent in the cotton manufacturing areas 
already established and for the purpose of studying the 
possible destruction of German cotton mills the map will 
scTve well. 

One section lies north of the mountains of northern Bo- 
hemia. and consists of the Kingdom of Saxony and the 
Upper Franconia Province of Bavaria. In regard to general 
cotton manufacturing, including not only spinning and 
weaving, but knitting, embroidering, lace making, cotton 
waste manufacture, artificial flowers, etc., it ts the most 
important section ol Germany. It contains some 1}. 000,000 
spindles, and its most important towns are Hof, Bayreuth 
and Bamberg, in Upper Franconia, and Chemnitz, Mitt 
weida. Plauen, Plaue, Werdau, Crimmitschau, Zittau and 
7wickau, in Saxony. Towns in this area which had more 


than 100,000 spindles in 1905 were 


Spindles Looms 
Hot 325.000 4.169 
Bamberg 125.000 2.186 
Mittweida 162.000 1.761 
Plaue 105.000 
Chemnitz 165.000 1.897 
Crimmitschau 143,000 
Bayreuth 141.000 759 


W sdau 
Leipzig 


404.000 
210.000 


lower Bavaria, which likewise has not yet heen reached 
by the Allies, has the towns of Augsburg (which in 1905 
had $10,000 spindles and 9.600 looms), Kempton (with 


Patents Offered U. S. Citizens 


An ext eptional opportunity for United States cit- 
zens to reap the profit from millions of dollars of 
enemy research 1s presented through the Office of 
Alien Property ¢ ustodian. At the outbreak of the war 
some 45.000 United States ‘patents and patent appli- 
cations were seized from enemy aliens and nationals * 
of occupied countries, and licenses under most of 
these are now available to citizens of the United States 
for an administrative fee of $15 per patent. 

About 30,000 of the seized patents are of German 
origin, while many of the remaining are Japanese or 
Italian. They cover practically every field of mechan- 
ics, electricity and chemustry, including textiles. De- 
scriptions and drawings of patents in each field, such 
as textiles, have been incorporated into volumes, and 
these volumes are available at $25 per set through the 
office of Alien Property Custodian, Chicago 3, Ill. 
Copies of the actual patents themselves may be seen at 
the Office of Alien Property Custodian,- Field Build- 
ing, Chicago, 120 Broadway, New York City; 17 
Court St.. Boston, Mass.; or National Press Building, 
Washington, D. 


106.000 spindles and 2,500 looms ), and several smaller 
textile cities. 

The extreme southwest corner of Germany, between the 
cotton manufacturing districts of East France, Switzerland 
and the Austrian Vorarlberg, contains some 1,500,000 spin- 
dles, unequally distributed between Alsace, Baden, Wurt- 
temberg and Bavarian Swabia. 

The Allies have, according to our information, captured 
the Alsace-Loraine area, which includes: 


Spindles Looms 
Mulhausen $50,000 9.000 
Logelbach 150.000 5 300 


The Wurttemberg area, which contains several cotton 
mill towns of medium spindleage, has not yet been cap- 
tured. 

Another textile manufacturing section lies in the north 
west corners of the Prussian Rhine and Westphalian prov- 


inces. and has 3,000,000 spindles. The main textile centers 


there are: 
Spindles Looms 
425.000 5.500 
200.000 8 000 


All of this area has been overrun or is now surrounded 
by our armies and has been subject to intensive bombard 
ment. 

To thé southeast of that area, in the Rhine Province 1s 
substantial textile manufacturing which was recently cap 


tured. It contains: 
Spindles Looms 
Muenchen-Gladbach 280.000 8 600 
100.000 


There are a few cotton manufacturing towns south of 
Breslau in Silesia but none of them have any very large 
number of spindles. 

Between the Rhine Province and Saxony there ts a very 
large area in which there are almost no cotton mills. It 1s 
the area through which our troops are now traveling towards 
Berlin. 

East of Westphalia and north of Saxony all the way to the 
Baltic Sea and extending east from Berlin to the Polish 
border there are no textile mills. 

These figures, while not entirely accurate, give the ap- 
proximately correct picture of the location of cotton mulls in 
Germany and should enable those who are interested to 
watch the overrunning of the cotton textile industry in Ger- 
many by the Allied armies. 

When the war began Germany had approximately 12,- 
000.000 cotton spindles and it will be interesting to learn 
how many of them are capable of being operated as the war 
ends. 

At the end of March, the entire Ruhr area -had been cut 
off from the rest of Germany. This section contains the 
important textile center of Muenchen-Gladbach, already 80 
per cent destroyed by Allied bombing. Lieut.-Gen. Alexan- 
der M. Patch’s American Seventh Army was cutting through 
northern Bavaria toward the centers of Bamberg and Bay- 
reuth. It seemed anybody's guess as to whether the Amer- 
‘cans or Russians would be first to reach the important cot- 
ton manufacturing area in the province of Saxony. In 
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Towns shown on map 


indicate location of mills. 
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Silesia the Russians are heading north from Glatz and it 
seems but a question of time before the textile plants in this 
area are taken. The German rayon manufacturing industry 
is mostly located in the province of Saxony, threatened by 
Russian as well as other Allied forces. At least two rayon 
plants have come under Allied domination, those at Cologne 
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and Aachen. It is reported from Cologne that the Glanz 
stoff-Courtaulds building is only slightly damaged, but is 
temporarily idle for lack of raw materials. No word has 
been received concerning the Vereinigte Glanzstoff-Fabriken 
plant at Aachen. The situation for Germany's entire textile 
is just about this: much — (Continued on Page 54) 
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Care, Operation and Maintenance 
Drawing 


By |. M. SHOPMAN 


\ ILLS are becoming more and more convinced of the 
i Importance of closer supervision and proper main- 
tenance and lubrication of drawing as an evener operation, 
and parallelization of cotton fibers than ever before. While 
drawing process ts of simple design, and has fewer actual 
moving parts than any other process in the card room, it is 
no doubt one of the most important processes in the man- 
ufacture of carded or combed yarns. Regardless of the 
staple and grade of cotton used, and good carding, poorly 
conditioned drawing and careless operation will cause poor 
running, inferior production in the remaining processes, 
and in the end cause low breaking strength in yarn, and a 
lower grade of woven fabric. 

Most mills find it an advantage to use two-process four- 
roll drawing, as two-process has proven to give a more 
evenly finished product. Four-roll drawing is manufactured 
in four, five and six delivery heads. Four-delivery heads give 
a higher production than either the five or six delivery heads, 
due to the fact that when the drawing is stopped, a less 
number of deliveries are idle. Then too, an operator can 
handle four-delivery heads more easily than five or six de- 
livery heads. 

One of the most important features in drawing is the 
maintenance and operation of drafting rolls. Both top and 
bottom rolls should be kept in good condition. If the me- 
tallic type of rolls, the top rolls should be removed once 
each week and the flutes cleaned on both top and bottom 


COTTON WEEK, 1945 


The theme of Cot- 
ton Week observ- 
ance this year, May 
21-26, is an appro- 
priate message re- 
flecting the current 
short supplies of 
cotton textiles for 
civilian use as a re- 
sult of the contin- 
ved drain on mill 


output for direct 
oe and indirect war 
will be yours quickly .... e Cotton Week post- 
after the wer / ers will be distrib- 
uted this year in 


the interest of pa- 
per conservation, 
black and white 


; proofs of the offi- 
cial symbol (as 
shown at left) will 


be put in the hands 
: of all business in- 
terests which have 
accorded recogni- 
tion to the event in 
past years. As usu- 
al, Cotton Week is 
sponsored jointly 
by the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute and 


rolls with a brissel brush to remove seeds and other foreign 
matter from the flutes, which will insure a smooth running 
roll. When this cleaning is done, the bottom rolls should 
be taken out so as to clean the roll bearing and roll stand 
slides; also top roll bushing cleaned. Before putting -back 
the rolls, a good grade of lubricating grease should be 
packed on top of the bottom roll bearing, and top roll bush 
ing lubricated with a good grade of oil. Gearing at both 
head and foot end of drawing should be checked to see that 
all gears mesh properly, so as to prevent wearing of the 
gears and studs. All the above applies to drawing equipped 
with cushion rolls, except the top rolls covered with syn 
thetic covering. The rolls should be checked for out of 
round or hollowed out places. Top rolls in this condition 
should be either replaced or rebuffed. 

Common practke with two-process drawing is to use the 
same grain sliver and six ends up on both breaker and fin- 
isher drawing, using a draft of six on both processes. How 
ever, it has been found that a shorter draft of 5.70 to 5.80 
on the breaker drawing, and a draft of six on finisher draw- 
ing, will give a more even finisher sliver. This can be 
effected by using a lighter weight card sliver on breaker 
drawing than that used on finisher drawing. 

After very thorough study. of roll diameters for different 
lengths staple of cotton, and experiments which have been 
made covering different diameter rolls have proven the fol 


lowing diameter rolls desirable for the given length of staple 


cotton: 


For carded cotton se to 1's” staples 
Metallic rolls 


Front bottom roll l',” dia top roll l's” dia 
Second bottom roll 1” dia top roll 1” dia 
Third bottom roll 17,” dia top roll 1” dia 
Fourth bottom roll 14,4” dia top roll 1” dia 


Cushion rolls Composition or leather 


Front bottom roll lt,” dia top roll 13/32” dia 
Second bottom roll 1” dia top roll 13/32” dia 
Third bottom roll 14,” dia top roll 13/32" dia 
Fourth bottom roll i+,” dia top roll 13/32” dia 


For carded cotton, 1” to 1',” staple 


Cushion rolis (metallic not recommended) 


Front bottom roll 1'4” dia top roll 1 3/16" dia 
Second bottom roll 1” dia top roll 1 3/16” dia 
Third bottom roll 172” dia top roll 1 3/16” dia 
Fourth bottom roll 144” dia top rol) 13/16" dia 


For cotton 1” to 1',” staple comber preparation and synthetic fibers up to 1! 


staple, drafts 8 to 10. cushion rolls 


Front bottom roll 1',” dia top roll 13/32” dia 
Second bottom roll 1” dia top roll 13/32” dia 
Third bottom roll 1*s” dia top roll 13/32” dia 
Fourth bottom roll 1%,” dia top roll 13/32" dia 


Please note the small second line bottom rolls are used 
so as to get a closer setting to front bottom roll, and large 
third and fourth line bottom rolls are used to handle the 


= the National Cotton = Jarge bulk of sliver which has—(Continued on Page 50) 
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“ Accotex Long Draft Aprons, 
you can just forget about them. For 
these synthetic rubber aprons help 
you keep the exact amount of ten- 
sion to produce strong, uniform yarn. 
Reason? Accotex Aprons are rein- 
forced with a strong interliner that 
eliminates loss of operating efhciency 
due to “growing.” 

You get cleaner running work and 
less waste, too, because Accotex 
Aprons do not crack or scuff, They 


never break open. Since they are not 


~\NCE you've installed Armstrong's 


affected by temperature or humidity, 
Accotex Aprons reduce lapping. And 
they re long wearing. Even after 
three years of continuous operation, 
under severe service conditions, Ac- 
cotex Aprons show little sign of wear 
and retain every one of their superior 
qualities. 

For more information . . . for free 
samples of Accotex Aprons—ask 
your Armstrong representative. Or 
write Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Textile Products Dept., 
8203 Arch St.. Lancaster, Pa. S& 


OF RUBBER 


ARMSTRONG IS 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Roll Coverings, Long Draft 
Aprons, Roll Shop Equipment 
and Supplies, Loom Clutch Fac- 
ings, Friction Let-off Strips, 
Brake and Clutch Inserts, Tem- 
ple Rolls, Loom Bumpers, Pre- 
formed Cork Cones, Friction 
Drive Wheels, Spindle Washers, 
Winder Spindle Head Covers 


 ARMSTRONG’S ACCOTEX APRONS 


CORK COTS + ACCOTEX COTS | 
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FOR B-29 TIRES 


TYLON, yesterday's must for women’s stockings, has 
1 become one of the vital necessities for the successful 
and efficient operation of many phases of this present global 
conflict. This material is now so essential to the manufacture 
of all types of aviation tires that special requirements by the 
Army have caused many new rules to be written into the 
laws governing critical area War Manpower Commission 
boards that supply workers for the textile industry. Those 
plants manufacturing tire cord and duck yarn will continue 
as long as necessary to. receive first call on manpower and 
materials over and above all other occupations. It is now 
rated above AA-1 priorities which have had top rating since 
Pearl Harbor. Employee releases and referals are unneces- 
sary for workers desiring employment in these mills. 

The magnitude of one individual operation of tire man- 
ufacture, that of preparing nylon for use in tire cord, may 
be seen from the fact that more than 10,000,000 pounds of 
material will be used this year for tire cord alone. A heavy 
backlog of orders for this cord is accumulating as the de- 
mand for additional aircraft is made by the fighting forces. 
Increased facilities are being made available for its produc- 
tion. Laboratory tests have indicated that nylon cord ts 
better than 225 per cent stronger than cotton and 137 per 
cent stronger than rayon. Tires made of this material will 
take more abuse while the plane is landing than any tire 
made. Starting from a chemical which is extruded from 
minute holes drilled with diamond dies into metal discs, this 


At right Dennis Bothelo is shown adjusting a two and one- 
half pound cone of nylon on a creel bank at the New Bedford 
plant of United States Rubber Co. Below at right, Dorothy 
Phillips adjusts nylon filaments prior to a high speed run 
through a warper. At left below, Andone Deubord is carefully 
watching for any breaks or imperfections. 


material becomes one of the strongest known fabrics to be 
used in the manufacture of many articles which would have 
remained unadaptable for war use were it not for the great 
tensile strength which the material develops as it 1s proc 
essed into cord and fabric. 

In the preparation of nylon for tire cord the material is 
subjected to many processing operations before its use can 
be made practical for heavy-duty work. The accompanying 
pictures were taken at the Fisk plant of United States Rubber 
Co., New Bedford, Mass. One of the first operations in 
preparing this material for use as tire cord takes place in a 
specially air treated room. Room humidity is maintained at 
between 70 and 75 per cent while the fine hair-like filaments 
which are shipped in two and one-half pound cones are 
placed on the spindles of 1,216 spool creel banks. Here the 
glossy threads are led through a series of porcelain guides 
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Our salesmen and engineers are trained to } : 
solve your supply and production problems wit 
» 
BOWEN HUNTER—card room bobbins also— 
7 COURTNEY—warp and filling bobbins FAFNIR—bearings 
| FIELDS—slasher and clearer cloth GARDNER DENVER—compressors 
| McLEOD-—leather belting and strapping WESTINGHOUSE-—motors and controls 
| W ALKER—heddles and frames AMERICAN PULLEY CO.—transmission 
equipment 
s 
| P. 0. Drawer “0” Telephones 


culminating at a huge comb where they enter a warping 
machine. The warper is geared to provide exacting speed 
and steady pull on the fine threads which have been bunched 
or spaced by the comb and to properly wind the material on 
: a huge beam or spool. When completely wound this spool 
contains 772 pounds of 34-strand nylon filament equal to 
9,327 miles if stretched end to end. The beam or spool is 
| then placed on a ply twister where four threads of 34 fila- 
ments each are then wound on smaller spools making a 
single thread of 136 filaments. These spools are in turn 
placed on respooling machines where the nylon is wound®n 
larger spools. The material is then placed on a cable twist- 
ing machine. At the conclusion of these’ operations, the 
original thread which consisted of 34 filaments has been 
increased to 272 filaments. It is now ready to be woven. The 
enlargement from single strands to cable cord has automati- 
i cally increased. the tensile strength of the original thread 
from three and one-quarter pounds per strand to 27 pounds 
per cord. With the processing of the cord completed, the 
spools are placed in a creel bank behind an automatic loom. 
The cord is then fed through the loom where it is woven 
into a nylon fabric. 


The use of nylon in tire cord was first experimented with 
by the United States Rubber Co. during 1940. Its impor- 
tance to tires and aviation was first realized by military 
officials during the latter part of 1942 when the giant 
bombers which were being used on all battlefronts were 


Above, previously twisted nylon cord is being fed into a loom 
by Doilinda Baroa. Below, Eugene Brasseur is respooling the 
thread which binds the nylon fabric. 
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Above, Lucille Souza is inspecting the newly woven fabric. it 
is now ready for use in tire manufacture. Below, the 1,000th 
6-29 Superfortress recently delivered to the Army Air Forces 
is being equipped with a United States Rubber Co. tire which 
contains nylon. 


| 


. 


called upon to carry heavier and heavier loads. Frequent 
blow-outs in ordinary tires while landing caused much con- 
sternation among Army officials who feared loss of men and 
equipment. These tire failures, plus the excellent perform- 
ance experienced with 50 planes equipped with nylon tires, 
resulted in further experimentation by scientists of the com- 
pany. The problem confronting these men was whether or 
not tires of the same circumference could be made with a 
sufficient amount of additional strength to give the required 
performance and to meet plane design requirements. Ex- 
perimental tires having 60 per cent greater strength than 
those previously made of rayon with a similar circumference 
and icentical weight but made of nylon were found to fit 
perfectly with the plane design and to insure the carrying of 
heavier loads. All other, requirements which experienced 
flyers had contacted in the actual operation of the planes 
were also fulfilled. While these tires have been developed 
solely for wartime performance, they are designed to meet 
the stiffest commercial plane requirements any tire has been 
called upon to perform. Post-war possibilities for commer- 
cial aircraft and heavy-duty — (Continued on Page 41) 
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ULFGEM OIL gets from Gulf’s exclusive 
Alchlor Process better elimination of un- 
> stable hydrocarbons and impurities — superior 
, lubricating value, long life, and high resistance 
| to oxidation. 


You get fewer bolster renewals, reduced end 
breakage, less power consumption, and lower 
Maintenance costs. 

It will pay every mill to learn the full protec- 


tive maintenance and improved production pos- 
sibilities of this highest quality spindle lubricant. 
Ask the Gulf Service Engineer in your vicinity 
to give you details. 

Gulfgem Oil—and the more than 400 other 
quality lubricants in the Gulf line—are available 
to you through 1200 warehouses located in 30 
states from Maine to Texas. Write, wire, or phone 
your. nearest Gulf office today. 


LUBRICATION 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company - Gulf Building - Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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extile Industry Eyes 


ashington 


CT. recent developments in Washington that affect the 
textile industry, probably the most imporant in the 
eyes of both textile employers and employees is the prece- 
dent-setting order of the War Labor Board, recommending 
for 50,000 workers ‘fringe’ wage increases which the WLB 
said would increase production and “help win the war.” 
The order directed mills and workers to continue collective 
bargaining with the 55-cent hourly minimum rate and other 
wage adjustments that had previously been announced by 
the WLB in tentative form, as the guideposts. 

This decision was reached over the dissenting opinion of 
the industry members of the WLB. The industry members 
stated that neither the past record of the industry nor the 
over-all manpower situation justify the inference that 1n- 
creases ordered by the board will have a favorable effect on 
employment in the textile industry. These members. con- 
tended that the 55-cent minimum wage for-unskilled work- 
ers cannot aid the textile industry in obtaining manpower 
when it applies “as it now does by later board action, to all 
other industries as well.”” The “later board action” referred 
to is the board’s resolution in which it authorized its regional 
boards to ‘determine what rate or rates up to 55 cents an 
hour constitute sub-standard or salary rates in their regions 


“Suh! | resent yo’ insinuations that the cotton situation is due 
to mah constituents stuffing the crop in their ears during the 
last campaign!”’ 
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By HARRY GWIN 


for the purpose of permitting consideration of the proposed 
adjustments up to the specified minima.” Previously a 50- 
cent figure was used. 

The approved increases for textile workers may be put 
into effect only if the price administrator finds they will not 
force price ceilings up, or if Economic Stabilization Director 
William H. Davis approves them anyway. There appeared 
to be no doubt that proposed increases would be allowed 
inasmuch as they were originally approved while Mr. Davis 
was still WLB chairman. The original order pertaining to 
the wage increases was issued Feb. 20 but only in tentative 
form pending the working out of an agreement with the 
then Economic Stabilization Director Fred M. Vinson on 
fringe wage awards such as vacation pay, shift differentials 
and the like. Shortly before he took over as Federal Loan 
Administrator, and before Mr. Davis .stepped into the 
stabilization post, Mr. Vinson issued a statement paving the 
way for the latest board action of March 17 which made the 
order permanent. 

In commenting upon the board's action in making the 
order permanent, the new WLB chairman, George W. Tay- 
lor, issued the following statement: “It simply doesn’t make 
sense to continue to hamper the production of urgently 
needed supplies of textiles by continued payment of the 
existing sub-standard minimum wages and by continued use 
of grossly unbalanced wage rate structures. The correction 
of such obvious defects in the industry's wage structure will 
help win the war and provide a more equitable basis for 
operations in the peace which is to follow. Vitally important 
cotton textile manufacturing pays the lowest wages of any 
basic industry in the country. Its minimum wage of 50 cents 
per hour provides a definitely sub-standard living, particu- 
larly under present circumstances.”’ 

The WLB chairman said the proposed grants will result 
in an average wage of approximately 65.5 cents per hour for 
all employees in Southern plants directly affected, and about 
72.5 cents in Northern plants. He added that the order is 
expected to become effective almost immediately throughout 
the North, and in a year or more in the South. 

Meanwhile the Office of Price Administration entered the 
picture by notifying manufacturers affected by the WLB 
order that, if they intend to seek price relief, they should file 
preliminary petitions with the OPA immediately. The mills 
notified were the 54 which are under contract with the Tex- 
tile Workers of America, CIO. Until they become parties to 
a WLB case, and then only as required by OPA procedures, 
other textile firms need file nothing with OPA, the agency 
added. OPA'’s sole concern with the case is to determine 
whether the wage increases will require an increase in textile 
prices, OPA spokesmen said. The extent of the wage in 
creases depends in part upon negotiations between manu 
facturers and the union, further—(Continued on Page 40) 
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The searching eye of the photomicro- 
scope finds gem-like form and bril- 
liance in General Chemical’s new 
Standard Grade Ammonia and Potash 
Alums, ... Examine this unretouched 
enlargement. Note the unusually uni- 
form size, shape and-complete forma- 
tion of the crystals. Here are superior 
physical characteristics which make 
these General Chemical Crystal Alums 
outstanding for many industrial oper- 
ations. They are free flowing without 
dusts or fines... have faster, more 


uniform rates of solution . . . handle 
better in conveying equipment and 
feeding systems. 

In addition to visual perfection, the 
chemical purity built into these alums 
is held to standards comparable to fine 
chemical specifications— without in- 
creased cost to consumer. The new 
processing techniques yielding this 
superior quality are another achieve- 
ment of General Chemical’s continu- 
ous research and development of Basic 
Chemicals for American Industry. 


CRYSTAL ALUM, AMMONIUM 
*% Rice, thru 8 on 30 Mesh 
* Granular, thru 10 on 60 Mesh 


CRYSTAL ALUM, POTASSIUM 
* Rice, thru 10 on 30 Mesh 
% Granular, thru 30 on 60 Mesh 


And In New Containers: Fiber Drums, net wt. 360 and 100 Ibs. 
Multiwall Paper Bags, net wt. 100 Ibs. 
Standard Grode Lump and Powdered sizes have same high chemical 


quality. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Bridgeport 
(Conn.) * Buffalo * Chorlotte (N. C.) * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit 
Houston * Kensas City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis New York * Philadelphia | 


U.S.P. GRADE: Conforming to requirements of pharmacopeia in all 
respects . . . available in all sizes. 


Pittsburgh * Providence (R.!.) * San Francisco * Seattle * St. Lovis * Utica (N.Y.) 


Wenatchee * Yokime (Wash.) 


in Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwoukee, Wis. 
In Canoda: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited 


Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 


MPANY 
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<> Potas Crystals: 5 diameters 
« 
LUMS 
GRADE CRYSTAL 
STANDAR 
Photography 
Tanning 
Water Purifying 
Textile Fireproofing 
Photo Engraving 
Fur Pickling 
Sugar Refining 
BASIC. CHEPAICALS 
ANY 
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Better Quality Goods 
Reports 


-ANONYMOUS- 


The initial article of this series dealt with the growing 
number of so-called codified plans now being offered 
to the textile industry. These plans are used to classify 
all types of dyed, printed and finished fabrics intended 
for use in the manufacture of clothing. The author of 
this series is convinced of the good theory behind these 
plans, but contends that they are being. imposed upon 
textile plants without a thorough determination of 
requirements essential to manufacturers and consum- 
ers. There is a distinction between specifications set 
up by non-authoritative organizations and those offered 
by various textile manufacturers and converters (under 
company brand names) which indicate quality of mer- 
chandise the consumer can expect. 


To assist chemists, dyers, printers and finishers who 
must meet the specifications of these various plans, the 
current installment discusses the preparation of reports 
on all types of dyestuffs with many of the new tests 
which have become necessary. Also dealt with is brief 
data which is essential wherever new resin finishes are 
used, and when there are one or more of the synthetic 
yarns incorporated in the yarns or goods to be processed. 


“yLANT officials, co-operating with the tec hnical stafts of 
dyestuff and textile chemical manufacturers, have devel- 
oped some interesting types of informative reports which 
have helped many finishing plants following specifications 
of various codified plans. There are probably no two plants 
which can use the same informative report system for filing 
technical data: readers interested in these ideas for their own 
particular plants may, however, use the .suggestions below 
as the starting point for working out data sheets to fit their 
own specific needs. 

Dyestuff, resin and textile chemical manufacturers can be 
of much assistance in furnishing specific technical data if a 
plant will state exactly what is wanted and furnish sufficient 
fabric or yarn to carry out tests. Specific requests would help 
to reduce waste of manpower in technical laboratories, since 
manufacturers of dyes, resins and chemicals often are not 
told exactly what information is desired. Technicians can 
furnish facts which will enable chemists, dyers and finishers 
to minimize the number of laboratory tests and small finish- 
ing runs. It is essential that each party plays fair with the 
other so that unnecessary tests may be avoided. Suppliers’ 
technicians must make impartial reports on their findings, 
not super sales talks, or dyeing and finishing plants will lose 
faith in these sources of technical assistance. 

Textile plants have found several ideas helpful in tabu- 
lating special data on dyestuffs to be applied to synthetic 
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and natural fibers. They use a fabric woven with cotton 


warp and wool filling with special stripes of nylon, acetate 
and viscose rayons, mercerized cotton, silk, aralac or any 


other yarn desired. This special lot of goods can then be 


used in making tests with direct, wool (acid or neutral dye- 
ing) and acetate colors; the dyed and finished swatch thus 
may be subjected to various fastness tests required by plan 
specifications. Results are then tabulated until the plant is 
ready to run an experimental dye lot. This gives the dyer 
sufficient data with which he may select colors and finishing 
agents which meet specifications demanded. 

After the experimental lot has been dyed and finished 
according to technical data developed in small laboratory 


tests, the plant is then able to run a series of checks on the 


finished goods to see how well the recommendations apply 
to full-scale operations. If weak points show up they may 
be corrected by working eut new tests methods which sim- 
ulate plant procedures very closely and do not employ the 
routine methods suggested by color cards, manuals or textile 
chemistry text books. From these careful checks corrections 
can be made on plant records as to actual results obtained 
with each dye or finishing agent used. If a particular dye- 
stuff has proven satisfactory on similar operations in the 
past, new comparative checks may be made in the laboratory 
against a master sample before—(Continued on Page 46) 


The Eta Chapter of Phi Psi textile faternity was re-activated 
March 24 at the school of textiles of North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, under the guidance of a group of Phi Psi 
alumni from Charlotte. New members, shown kneeling in the 
icture above, are, left to right: Travis J. Martin of Walker- 
own, N. C.; Jorge G. Nadjar of Santiago, Chile, senior warden; 
Graham M. Byrum of Edenton, N. C.; William 8B. Heyward of 
Charlotte, vice-president; Armand A. Poitras of New Bedford, 
Mass., secretary; Dwight L. Waynick of Greensboro, N. C., 
president; and ittiam E. Gupton of High Point, N. C., treas- 
urner. Standing, left to right: G. H,. Dunlap, research director 
at the school; homas Nelson, Jr., of Penick & Ford, Ltd.; 
Prof. T. R. Hart: Jack Kilheffer of E. |. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., national vice-president of Phi Psi; Charlies B. Ordway 
of American Aniline Products, inc.; Prof. W. E. Shinn; Thomas 
Nelson, dean emeritus of the school; and A. R. Thompson of 
Ciba Co. The occasion featured initiation rites and an informal 
dinner at which Dean Maicolim Campbell was the speaker. 
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* In those ancient times Egyptian weavers 
had discovered the value of warp sizing. His- 
tory tells us that after the cotton had been 
spun and placed lengthwise in the horizontal 
loom it was necessary that the yarn then be 
starched with a paste made from grain. This 
smoothness served asa protection against the 


tearing action of the shuttle. 


~ 
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Today — highly trained laboratory work- 
ers keep constant watch to guarantee the 
uniform quality of Staley Textile Starches. 
As a result you are sure of consistent, de- 
pendable performance from each and every 
shipment. Staley's complete line of unmodi- 
fied and modified Corn Starches makes it 
possible to select the proper starch for any 
sizing formula. Staley’s prompt service and 
complete cooperation — proved in more than 
a quarter of a century of serving the nation s 
textile mills — can help you. Staley’s can 
recommend the correct starch for all of your 


sizing requirements. 


4 


Tribute to the Development of Weaving through the centuries. 


ae f° upper Egypt, toward Arabia, there grows a shrub from which the stuffs are made 
which we call Xylina (cotton fabric). "— PLINY: a Roman naturalist of 23-79 A. D. 


TALEY STARCHES 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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FAFNIR PLYA-SEAL BALL BEARINGS 


Performance Proved in Military Equipment * 


Now Available for General Use 


Fafnir Standard Ball Bearing Flexible Sealing Washer Split Retaining Ring -FAFNIR PLYA-SEAL BEARING 


POSITIVELY SEALED 


SEALS EASILY REMOVED 


HE result of five years of development and testing, 

PLY A-SEAL bearings have proved the most effective, 
self-protected bearings yet designed. Approved for air- 
craft by the Army Air Forces and the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics U. S. Navy, Fafnir PLY A-SEALS have been in 
use successfully for over two and one-half years in air- 
craft control bearings and operating equipment. Several 
thousand bearings incorporating the double PLYA- 
SEAL have completely eliminated former difficulties 
with metal shielded bearings in textile machines. 


Whether you are designing a new product or planning 
to resume production on an old one, you will find it very 
much worthwhile to investigate and test Fafnir PLY A- 
SEAL Bearings. Write for complete descriptive folder. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 


WHAT IS PLYA-SEAL? 

A diaphragm-type, contact seal comprised of 
two members — a flat, flexible sealing washer of 
synthetic rubber impregnated fabric and a split 
retaining ring of stainless steel. 

Firmly held in the outer ring, the sealing washer 
does not rotate with the inner ring but is in 
contact with a ground groove to form a very 
effective seal with a minimum of friction. 


WHAT ARE PLYA-SEAL’S ADVANTAGES ? 


Assures maximum retention of lubricant, 
maximum exclusion of dirt and liquids. 

2 Causes no distortion of the outer ring or 
race, nor does it affect the concentricity 
of either the rings or races. 

3 Forms a positive seal with the outer ring 
while maintaining perfect contact wi 
the inner ring. 

4 Non-capillary and impervious to liquids, 
grease, oil, gasoline, water and a wide 

variety of solvents. Not affected by heat 

or cold. Sealing washer does not deteri- 
orate with age. 

Easily removed and replaced to allow in- 

spection, washing and re-greasing. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 
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all Bearing tquipment Mills 


By STANLEY D. BERG 


In this article the author, 
pictured at left, reviews in a 
general way the various ap- 
plications of ball bearings 
to textile machinery. Subse- 
quent articles will deal with 
specific applications, ex- 
plain methods of changing 
over from plain to ball bear- 
ings, and cite case histories 
showing the actual savings 
realized by mills which have 
made the change. 


\ ODERN machinery in textile mills is now equipped 
1 with ball bearing units which are the result of many 
years of gradual changeover from plain bearings to ball 
bearings. Textile machinery, to offer cleanliness, uniform 
production and smoothness of operation, demands ball 
bearing equipment. 

Many years ago cotton gin and cottonseed oil mill ma- 
chinery manufacturers adopted ball bearings as necessary to 
seal out dirt and retain lubricants. Many other types of 
bearings had been used, but finally ball bearing equipment 
was found to be the most satisfactory. 


Opening Room and Picker Room 


Because of the dirt, sand and other enemies of any kind 
of a bearing, we also find that the ball bearing has entered 
the textile manufacturing field on opening room machinery 
as well as in the picker room. They were applied on beater 
and fan applications but were not seriously considered on 
other parts of the picker until an even lap demanded a 
better bearing application on even cones, side shaft, shifter 
pin, feeds rolls and all moving parts connected with evener. 
Because of cleanliness and maintenance, sealed ball bearing 
units are now also being used on apron roll shafts of lifting 
aprons, take-up units, adjustable comb roll units as well as 
units used with the stationary head. Modern rebuilt pickers 
have these parts ball bearing equipped. The Aldrich syn- 
chronizer is ball bearing equipped throughout. To avoid 
spoilage of goods due to oil drip the equipment in opening 
and picker rooms are necessary places to apply a clean, 
smooth running bearing. This also applies to the bale 
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breaker in the opening room, for which complete units are 
now offered in a ball bearing design. 


Card Room 


As group drive is the presently accepted method of driv- 
ing cards, we find that the ball bearing unit, offering insured 
protection against drip, is best for line shafts. If a shaft is 
worn, the bearing location must be changed or a new shaft 
installed, since a bearing will not be satisfactory if mounted 
on a worn shaft. However, because of the power losses and 
damage to manufactured product as well as card clothing 
from oil and grease drip, the plain bearing is the most costly 
a cotton mill can operate. Ball bearing equipment soon pays 
for itself, including installation cost, in a very short time, 
making a very satisfactory investment and insuring against 
loss of goods and making possible a maintenance saving. 
The drive shafts of drawing frames are also being changed 
to ball bearing pillow blocks by applying a proper pillow 
block to cross-members of drawing frame. 


Spinning Frames and Twisters 


One of the largest sources of power requirement is in the 
spinning and twisting room. An aligning ball bearing which 
will provide for end thrust has proven most satisfactory for 
the cylinder shafts of spinning frames and twisters. More 
uniform operation is insured, and as there is often a loss in 
production with a full bobbin, we find that ball bearing 
equipment takes the brakes off of the shaft so that the motor 
can maintain its normal speed and therefore show greater 
production. Instead of the constant oil requirement, we 
find these units arranged for lubrication with grease which 
needs relubrication three or four times yearly for night and 
day operation. The pitman roll which operates the cam 
regulating traverse of side rails has also proven one of the 
biggest improvements on a spinning frame and twister. 
While only one bearing is used per frame we find this to be 
a very necessary application. The cam shaft bearing and 
jack shaft bearing as well as other costly friction bearings 
should also be changed to ball bearings. 


Slasher Room 


Large and small cylinders of slashers are rapidly being 
changed over to ball bearing equipment which reduces the 
stretch of yarn and makes possible a very easy running 
cylinder. Size roll units are now also fitted with proper ball 
bearing applications. Drive shaft, cone pulleys, friction 
head and pressure rolls are rapidly being equipped with ball 
bearings. Other shafts used for guide rolls and idler rolls 
as well as creel stand units require ball bearings. Drive 
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shafts for size kettles as well as counter-shafts driving slash 
ers and kettles may now be changed to ball bearings. The 
friction bearing may have been necessary in the past but now 
that ball bearing units are available for most shaft applica- 
tions the slasher room has been greatly improved by remov- 
ing friction bearings and replacing with ball bearing units. 


Weave Room 


In the weave room, where line shafts are used, ball bear 
ing hanger boxes, provided with grease traps, have proven 
very satisfactory when properly applied to shafts. They can 
be supplied to fit present hanger frames and will pay for 
their cost in power saving and maintenance saving within 
three or four years. Plain bearings on line shafts cost the 
textile mill, in losses, enough to pay for installation of ball 
bearing equipment in a few years. Treadle rolls and other 
loom bearings are now also being offered in ball bearing 
equipment, 

In the cloth room, where cleanliness ts so important, we 
find ball bearing units are being applied to stitchers, folders, 
inspection machines as well as on drive shafts. Textile 
finishing machinery is being rapidly.changed to ball or roller 
bearings with shaft sizes of from one-half to nine inches. 
Proper anti-friction bearing applications is recognized as 
necessary in a textile finishing plant where cleanliness, main- 


tenance and power requirements must be considered. 


Electric Motors 


The old heavy line shaft, driving textile machinery from 
steam engines, is now almost obsolete. Group drive and 
individual drive with smaller motors have proven their 
value. However, only in recent years have ball bearing 
motors proven satisfactory. Many mills are now changing 
old motors to ball bearing equipment with motor cartridge 
units. This ball bearing motor cartridge unit is also proving 
its importanc e on motors in the textile industry trom cotton 
ginning machinery right through the textile plant to the 
cloth room. 

Because of the recognition of ball bearing equipment: in 
all industry there is a very heavy demand on ball bearing 
manufacturers. The war must be won regardless of other 
improvements desired, which will mean that the textile 
industry must wait its turn before extensive improvements 
can be made. The present time is a good time to make a 
start in all departments. This work can be completed as 
bearing units may be available. 

Proper lubrication of ball bearings is very important. 
Ordinary greases should not be used. When a proper lubri- 
cant is used we find very low maintenance cost and subse- 
quent long life of ball bearing equipment. An improper 
lubricant will not only separate and cause oil drip with 
accumulation of dirt in bearings, but will also materially 
shorten the life of the unit. 

Rayon machinery ts completely ball bearing equipped; 
electric drills and equipment, household machinery, wood- 
working machines, laundry and finishing machinery also 
employ ball bearings. 

A very definite improvement is made when textile ma- 
chinery is equipped with ball bearings at the shop or changed 
to ball bearings on machinery in the mill. Most plain bear- 
ings in a textile mill can be easily replaced with ball bearing 
units. They provide the best efficiency, and equipped with 
proper housings to seal in the lubricant, seal out the dirt. 
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Oliver Landis Starts New Business 


Oliver D. Landis of Charlotte has established his own 
business and will market to textile mills in the Carolinas 
and Virginia a complete line of transmission leather belt- 
ing, mechanical leather specialties, and also a line of slasher, 
roller and clearer cloth. Products marketed by Mr. Landis 
will be branded under his name. For a period of 20 years 
prior to this war, Mr. Landis was sales representative in the 
above territory for Graton & Knight Co. He is well known 
throughout the South’s cotton manufacturing industry. 

At the outbreak of war, Mr. Landis 
was commissioned as a lieutenant in 
the United States Naval Reserve. He is 
shown in his uniform at left. After grad- 
uating from the Naval Air Gunners 
School at Pensacola, Fla., he was sent to 
the South Pacific where he spent several 
months as air gunnery instructor and 


made several gunnery and bombing 
Hights over enemy territory, operating 
trom carriers and land bases. After returning to the states, 
he was assigned to the air gunners school at Hollywood, 
Fla., and from there to the U. S. Naval Air Base at Whidbey 
Island, in the northern part of the state of Washington. He 
is now released to inactive duty and will retain his commis- 
sion in the naval reserve. 

Mr. Landis also served in the first World War. enlisting 
in the Navy at the age of 17 while still in his freshman year 
at North Carolina State College. In that war he held the 
rate of gunners mate first class and spent 26 months at sea, 
serving on battleships, destroyers and troop transports en- 
gaged in convoy duty in the North Atlantic. 


Conveyer Equipment Firm Organized 


The only firm southeast of Chicago to manufacture indus- 
trial elevating conveyers has been formed by H. B. Owsle 
& Son at 505 Dowd Road, Charlotte. The company will 
also distribute electric hoists. cranes, overhead conv eyer sys- 
tems, hydraulic lifts and tiering trucks. 

The idea for producing the conveyers, which are both 
power-driven and of the gravity type and either fixed or 
mobile by means of roller bearings, was conceived and exe- 
cuted by William S. Miller, manager of the industrial divi- 
sion of H. B. Owsley & Son. Preparations are being made 
to begin large-scale production of conveyers as well as man- 
ufacture of custom-built conveyers ordered by individual 
concerns. 


The National Foreman’s Institute, Inc., has announced 
the publication of three manuals which are calculated to be 
of interest to business executives, supervisors and individuals 
charged with executive responsibility. The first of these, 
“The Industrial Housekeeping Manual,” by R. F. Vincent, 
pertains to the job of housekeeping on a big scale as it is 
done in industrial plants. The second, ‘How to Handle 
Labor Grievances,’” was written by Dr. John A. Lapp and 
cites actual cases and solutions. The third, ‘Conference 
Leader Training,’ was prepared by Edward S. Maclin, presi- 
dent of the West Virginia Institute of Technology, and Paul 
S. Henry, chief of civilian training for the War Department, 
Middle Atlantic Division of Engineering. Further informa- 
tion in regard to the manuals may be secured by writing to 
National Foreman’s Institute, Inc., Deep River, Conn. 
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2< Here’s where you stand today! 


Look ahead a year or two...for 
your own sake. 


Over on the dark side is this: Every 
unnecessary thing you buy helps 
shove the country one step nearer 
inflation and the bad times that 
come in inflation’s wake. 

Over on the bright side is this: Every 
single cent you save helps move you 
and your country one step nearer 
the kind of prosperous, happy, post- 
war America you want. 

Okay—you’re human. You’re think- 
ing mainly about yourself. 


YOU SHOULD. Because if every 
man Jack (and every girl Jill) buys 
nothing he can get along without . . . 


(avoids Black Markets and “‘just-a- 
little-above-the-ceiling’’ like the 
plague!) . . . pays off the mortgage 
or any other debts . . . takes out 
more insurance . . . builds a healthy 
sock of savings . . . buys and holds 
more War Bonds— inflation will stay 
away from our door. 


And Jack and Jill will be in a 
sound position no matter what times 
come. 


Maybe you ought to clip this sign- 
post and paste it in your pocketbook 
as a reminder that you can BUY your 
way to bad times. Or you can SAVE 
your way to good ones. 


That’s where YOU stand today. 


4 THINGS TO DO to keep prices down 
and to protect your own future! 


1. Buy only what you really need. 


2. When you buy, pay no more than 
ceiling prices. Pay your ration points 
in full. 


3. Keep your own prices down. Don’t 
take advantage of war conditions to 
ask more for your labor, your services, 
or the goods you sell. 


4. Save. Buy and hold all the 
War Bonds you can afford— 
to help pay for the war and 
protect your fu- 
ture. Keep up 
your insurance 


A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War Information; 
and contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Penalty for Generosity 


Many years ago when both cotton mill wages and 
the selling prices of cotton goods were far below what 
they are today, the directors of the Erwin Cotton Mills 
decided to give a Christmas bonus to their employees. 

There-was no obligation upon them to give the 
bonus and it was not then a common practice among 
cotton mills. 

The employees of the Erwin Cotton Mills had been 
friendly and co-operative and the directors decided to 
give them a Christmas present in the form of a bonus 
and because it seemed to be appreciated they con- 
tinued that practice. 

In recent years wages have been materially ad- 
vanced, and instead of showing friendliness and co- 
operation, the union members of the Erwin Cotton 
Mills have been antagonistic, unfair in their demands 
and have promoted strikes which greatly reduced the 
earnings of the mills 

Under these circumstances the Erwin Cotton Mills 
discontinued the practice of giving Christmas bonuses 
and we do not see how any fair-minded person could 
blame them for that action. 

The CIO leaders, however, appealed to the War 
Labor Board to force the Erwin Cotton Mills to con- 
tinue to play Santa Claus but the War Labor Board 
denied the appeal. 

This effort to penalize the Erwin Cotton Mills be- 
cause in days of co-operation and friendliness they 
had voluntarily given Christmas presents to their em- 
ployees is typical of the attitude of the CIO. 

With their usual unfairness union leaders argued 
that because the Erwin Cotton Mills had been gener- 
ous to their employees they should now be penalized 
for that generosity. 
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The Washington Panic 


We hear much about the panic among German 
soldiers and civilians but that is not all of the panic 
existing today, because the immense army of civilian 
ofhceholders in Washington see the end of the war in 
Germany as bringing an end to their soft jobs. 

Many of the organizations which were created un- 
der the war emergency are now trying to create the 
impression that present regimentation must be con- 
tinued in peacetime. 

One group is trying to take advantage of the public 


, will to see that returning soldiers are provided with 


jobs and trying to make the country believe that it 
will be a problem of great magnitude and that many 
bureaucrats should be employed to see that it is hand- 
led correctly. 

They are telling the public that 60,000,000 jobs 
must be provided although a few of.them are more 
conservative and speak about 55,000,000 jobs. 

The total population of the United States between 
the ages of 20 and 65, including men in the armed 
forces, is 78,000,000, almost equally divided between 
men and women. 

There are, therefore, 39,000,000 men, including 
men in jails and insane asylums, men permanentaly 
employed in New Deal jobs, a very large number 
above 60, and many below that age who are physi- 
cally incapable of handling jobs. 

If we deduct 5,000,000 men, which is a conserva- 
tive figure, we find that 34,000,000 men will need 
jobs. 

If 60,000,000 jobs must be provided, it would mean 
that 26,000,000 of the 39,000,000 women would de- 
sire jobs. If we deduct 5,000,000 women as incapable 
of handling jobs, that would leave only 8,000,000 
as housewives, whereas in America much more than 
half the women look after the homes and the children 
while their husbands work. 

There must be a great panic among the officehold- 
ers in Washington if they have reached the point that 
they are trying to scare the people of the Unlted States 
with any such story. 

We must see that returning veterans find jobs but 
we must not be scared into creating a large bureau to 
provide 60,000,000 jobs when no such number of 
jobs will be needed, and thereby continue to to em- 
ploy many thousands of the present bureaucrats. 


Labor Legislation 


The right of the states to regulate the activities of 
labor unions is to be decided by the United States 
Supreme Court, a body which was packed for the 
specific purpose of obtaining decisions friendly to 
New Deal ideologies. 

Recently the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations questioned be- 
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fore the Supreme Court the constitutionality of sec- 
tions of Alabama's Bradford Act regulating labor 
union activities within. the state. 

Provisions of the 1943 Alabama act, which bans 
supervisory employees from membership in unions of 
non-supervisory workers and require labor organiza- 
tions to file statements of their laws and -financial 
status, were questioned by both unions. 

The AFL, in addition, contests a section which pro- 
hibits unions from collecting money “‘as a work per- 
mit or as a condition for the privilege to work.” Ini- 
tiation fees and dues are exempt from the provision. 

The Alabama Supreme Court held the three con- 
tested sections constitutional. 

Now the United Association of Journeymen Plumb- 
ers and Steamfitters Local 234, AFL, has appeared 
and asked the United States Supreme Court to declare 
the recently enacted Florida law invalid on the ground 
that it violated the bill of rights. 

The attorney general of Florida argued before the 
Supreme Court that the public will need divine help 
if labor unions are held to be exempt from state reg- 
ulation. 

He insisted that Florida was making valid use of 
its police power in trying to enforce requirements that 
paid business agents of unions must take out a $1 
license and that labor organizations register names 
and addresses of their top officials. 

The decisions in these two cases will be watched 
with much imterest. 

The right of the citizens of a sovereign state to 
regulate state affairs is to be decided by a group of 
men who were placed in position to make the deci- 
sion by New Dealers who do not believe that the 
Bill of Rights should be allowed to stand in the way 
of any of the wishes of any of their friends. 

Neither Alabama nor Florida enacted any extreme 
law but labor union leaders contend that no regula- 
tions should be allowed to apply to their racket. They 
have come to believe that they are a privileged class 
and beyond and above all regulations. 


The Fate of German Cotton Mills 


On pages 17, 18 and 19 of this issue we are pub- 
lishing information about German mills along with 
a map which indicates their location. 

With Allied armies overrunning Germany, this 
information should be interesting to American textile 
manufacturers since it will have a bearing upon the 
ability of European mills to clothe the people of 
Europe and Asiatic Russia and also to compete with 
our mills in the export markets of the world. 

Noting that many of the German cotton mills are 
located in areas which have been heavily bombed for 
two years or more, and knowing that cotton mills are 
housed in large, sprawling building, we assume that 
they have been excellent targets. 
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A group of American textile experts has now gone 
to Europe to direct the resumption of production by 
French and Belgian textile mills, many of which were 
wrecked by the Germans, and it is very probable that 
if any of the machinery in the damaged German mills 


can be repaired and made usable it will be distributed 


to French mills. 

Most Russian mills were in the area which was 
overrun by the Nazis and we assume that under the 
scorched earth policy of Russia they were destroyed; 
however, it is possible that some of the equipment 
was moved beyond the invaders’ reach. 

One thing is very definite—for almost. six years 
very little new textile machinery has been built even 
in the United States. During this period of years 
machinery in existence has been operated under high 
pressure, much of it upon a three-shift basis. Six years 
of operating under war pressure has been equivalent 
to at least ten years of wear under normal conditions. 

In general, there is no longer any new machinery. 
During the depression years prior to this war, many 
of our Southern cotton mills did change to long draft 
spinning, but in most cases only the stands and rolls 
were adapted; very few frames were put into opera- 
tion. All present machinery is old and will soon begin 
to show the effects of wear caused by stepped-up war 
schedules. 

Many of the cotton spindles in the world have been 
bombed out of existence, and most of the reminder 
are old and tired. 

The people of the world, however, have done with- 
out cotton goods for six years and their garments and 
household goods are thin and worn. It will be a huge 
problem for the remaining spindles and looms to pro- 
duce enough goods to meet post-war demands. 


America in the Philippines 


Brig-Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, recently appointed 
resident commissioner from the Philippines to the 
United States, is well known to many persons in the 
United States. especially Rotarians, because of his 
term as first vice-president of Rotary International. 


He recently said in an article in the magazine section 
of the New York Times: 


My family (in the Philippines) hated the Americans, but 
as it became possible to see something of what they were 
doing, the hate changed to wonder, the wonder to a desire 
to learn. With the satisfaction of that desire came under- 
standing. Out of understanding came respect; out of respect, 
loyalty. America brought to the Philippines the realization 
of the incarnate dignity of the human soul. This is a reali- 
zation that can be, and should be, brought home to all the 
peoples of the earth. 


There is no greater contrast in all history than the 
attitude of the people of the Philippines to the United 
States as compared to the attitude of the peoples of 
India and Burma toward Great Britain. 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


&. 


WHITNEL, N. C.—The American Yarn & Processing Co. 
is enlarging its Mill No. One to sufhcient extent to accom 
modate all of the machinery which has previously been 
located in Mill No. Two. Mill No. Two will be equipped 
as a woolen plant with machinery which was purchased in 
New Jersey. 

COLUMBIA, VA, 
has exercised an option on a 300-acre tract of land in Flu- 


Uxbridge Mfg. Co. of Uxbridge, Mass., 


vanna County on which it plans to erect a woolen mill which 
will employ approximately 800 persons. It is estimated that 
the plant will cost $1,000,000 or more, and will be designed 
for later expansion. The property, located at the forks of 
the Rivanna and James Rivers, was acquired for a purchase 
price of $35,000. The mill will consume a large quantity of 
water each day, which will be supplied by the Rivanna River. 


Rock S. C. 


gram which would provide jobs for about 517 additional 


Plans for a $625.000 expansion pro- 


employees and give Rock Hill more than $1,000,000 a year 
in, additional payrolls have been disclosed by the Rock Hill 
Printing & Finishing Co. The building plans include con- 
struction of a rayon building at a cost of about $430,000 
and of four warehouses at a cost of $78,000; completion of 
six warehouses at a cost of $110,000, and the possible addi- 


tion of a conveyer to move heavy goods. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
been purchased by the ¢ oventry Co of Cov entry, eT of 


The Virginia Braid Co. has 


which J. M. Brogden is president and treasurer. The firm 
name has been changed to Virginia Textiles, Inc., with H. J. 
Pelchat as president and general manager and J. M. Brogden 
as treasurer. The company is engaged in the manufacture of 
braids, narrow fabrics and cords. 


Hi_tsporo, N. C.—Belle-Vue Mfg. Co. hereafter will 
be represented by Hesslein & Co., New York commission 
house, it has been announced. The mill, which formerly 
sold through Iselin-Jefterson Co., manufactures shirtings, 
play clothes, dress ginghams, cheviots, curtain scrims, up 
holstery and furniture denims. The mill employs 275 peo 
ple. 

WINNSBORO, S. C.—The Public Housing Administration 
has approved plans to send 50 family trailer units to Winns. 
boro for the use of workers in the Winnsboro Mills, subs: 
diary of the United States Rubber Co. The company ts to 
furnish the site and facilities for the trailers. 

GASTONIA, N. C.——Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. marked 
with appropriate ceremonies the tenth anniversary of its 
operations in Gastonia on April 2. Asa feature of the pro- 
gram 49 employees who have been asso iated with Firestone 
for a decade were presented ten-year service pins; these 49 
are the first group of 252 who will receive the pins during 
the balance of 1945. A message from John W. Thomas, 
chairman and directing head of Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., was read by Harold Mercer, general manager of the 
Gastonia plant. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
Inc., were honored for completing 729,000 man-hours of 


Employees of Frank Ix & Sons. 


work without a single lost-time accident in a program 
here March 20. Principal speaker was Maj. W. B. Davis, 
director of the division of statistics and accident prevention 
of the Industrial Commission of Virginia. Certificates of 
Warner of 
Richmond, resident engineer for the Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. The mill, manufacturer of silks and rayons, re- 
ceived its third Army-Navy “E” award Sept. 11, 1944. 


awarded was presented workers by Albert T. 


Callaway Stockholders to Consider Two Reorganization Plans 


LAGRANGE, Ga.—Stockholders of Calla- 
way Mills last month received notice calling 


purposes 


| special meeting to consider and act upon 
recommended tor 
and adoption by the company's board of 
These are: (1) an ofter from 
Foundation to pur- Ga.—and 
York, Chicago, 
and the West Coast 


two matters, acceptance the past 25 years 
ten textile plants 
directors. 
Callaway Community 
chase all of the land, buildings and machin- 


ery and equipment of Callaway Mills, lo 


This foundation and its predeces- 
sors have been assisting 
among the employees of Callaway Mills for 
Callaway Mills operates 
eight in LaGrange, one 
at Milstead, Ga.. and one at Manchester, 
maintains sales 
Boston, 


improvement of the financial “quick posi- 
tion’’ of Callaway Mills; tend to further 
improve the relationship between Callaway 
Mills and its employees; and lessen the 
problems of 


with such work 


management by helping to 
maintain and further develop a close feeling 
in New 


Akron. 


offices of mutual interest between the management 


Detroit, and the employees of the company 


The 150,000 shares of preferred stock to 


equipment in 
rented premises wherever located; and (2) 


cated in Georgia, and all 
a plan of recapitalization and reorganization 
of the company, providing for the issuance 
of up to 150,000 shares of preterred stock 
of a par value of $33 per share with non 
cumulative dividends at the rate of $2 per 
share per annum. The two proposals, which 
are independent of each other, will be con- 
sidered separately at the special meeting of 
stockholders in LaGrange April 11. 
Callaway Community Foundation is a 
non-profit corporation, organized exclusively 
charitable and 


for religious, educational 
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One condition of the offer is that a mu- 
tually agreeable lease be consummated un- 
der which the foundation would rent. the 
property, ofr thereof, to 
Mills. Under such lease Callaway Mills. as 
tenant, would continue to operate the va- 
rious mills as heretofore. In the recommen- 
dation to stockholders, the 
Callaway Mills state it is their judgment 
that acceptance of this offer would contrib- 
ute to the eventual benefit of the employees 
of the mills, the communities in which the 
plants are located, and the stockholders of 
Callaway Mills: lead to the eventual further 


parts Callaway 


directors of 


be issued if the stockholders approve the 
proposed plan of recapitalization and reor- 
ganization would be the first stock of this 
description to be issued by the company 
The preferred stock would be offered in 
exchange to holders of the existing common 
stock, The $2 dividend 
would be payable from the net profits of the 
company or surplus, and would be cumu- 
lative only to the extent of the net profits 
of the company, up to $2 per share (after 
taxes and all other expenses) in each fiscal 
year. The call price of the preferred stock 
would be $35 per share. 


share for share. 
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Leather Belting 


all types 


CHECK (domestic: STRAPS 
Goodrich Mechanical Rubber Goods 


KEYSTONE BELTING COMPANY “And Guaranteed | 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 


T. J. DIGBY, IR. BOX 244 + PHONE Greer, C Conform, in Thickness 


KNITTING 
WEAVING A 
YARNS 


SELL US YOUR 
SURPLUS YARNS 


PEACH Co. 
Gastonia, 


To SPECIFICATIONS — 
PREVIOUS Shipments 


And to other 


In the ‘same 


79 YEARS OF 
SERVICE TO 
THE TEXTILE 
IND USTR 4 The familiar KENTEX trade-mark is your 


assurance of an apron made with a rough inside 
finish for better gripping, and a smooth outside 
finish for the smoother flow of yarn. Also—of an 
apron that has been gauge-tested for uniformity 
Over the war emergency period our Tech- at every stage of manufacture. 

nical Service has solved many wartime siz- 
ing, finishing and printing problems. 


Since 1866 we have supplied starches, 
gums and dextrine to the Textile Industry. 


In spite of wartime shortages of leather, we 
are continuing to supply our trade with aprons 


During this time our Technical Staff has made of the finest bark-tanned or chrome leather. 


been able to meet critical shortages by find- 
ing suitable and satisfactory substitutes. 


285 Madison Avenue 
1011 Johnston Bldg. * 


Write for prices and samples of 
KENTEX precision-built aprons. 


New York 17, Y. 
© Charlotte 2, W. C. EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


J.B. KENNINGTON, OWNER 
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AERPROW 
Each KENTEX Apron is 
NOSES 
| NER BEY Precision Gauged — 
to 
| 


PERSONAL NEWS 


John Goldstein, treasurer and a director 
of Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., New York, will 
retire from active business July 1 after 37 
years with the firm. He joined Stein, Hall 


in 1907 as a shipping clerk. He will be 
available in a consulting capacity while in 
retirement. 


Fessenden S. Blanchard, former president 
of the Textile Research Institute, has been 
appointed director of marketing for Thomp- 
son & Lichtner Co., Inc., with headquarters 
at the Boston office of this consulting man- 
agement engineering firm. Mr. Blanchard 


thus discontinues a long association with 
textiles to undertake work involving other 
industries as well, dealing particularly with 
consultation work on post-war distribution 
problems, including sales management, ad- 
vertising, merchandising and sales promo- 
tion. 


W. E. Clark, left, has 
been promoted tO as 
sistant general mana- 
ger of the textile di- 
vision of United States 
Rubber Co. He has 
been 
the company since 
1931 and has had nu- 
merous assignments 
at its Southern plants. He was formerly pro- 
duction assistant to H. Gordon Smith, divi- 
sional general manager. 


associated with 


Arthur Besse has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers. Thomas G. Sheehe of Chat- 
ham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C., has been add- 
ed to the board of directors. 


The “E” Parade 


The Army-Navy “E” for continued 
excellence in war production has been 
presented for the second time to the 
Cedartown and Rockmart, Ga., plants 
of Goodyear Clearwater Mills. The 
Calco Chemical Division of American 
Cyanamid Co. at Bound Brook, N , 
has received its fifth award, and a 
fourth white star has been added to 
the “E’ pennant. The Jeffersonville 
(Ind.) Army Quartermaster Depot 
has also won a fifth award. 

Latest Southern textile plant to be 
presented an award is Denison (Tex. ) 
Cotton Mill Co. Acme Spinning Co., 
Belmont, N. ¢ 
ceive the military pennant April 7. 


, Was scheduled to re- 


J. M. Shelton, formerly 
and treasurer, has been elected president ot 
Robert & Co., engineering firm of Atlanta, 
Ga. L. W. Robert, Jr., has become chairman 
of the board. Three new vice-presidents are 
A. G. Stanford, C. E. Doughtie, Jr., and 
C. J. Shannon. 


vice-pre sident 


J. J. Duffy, Jr., has been named assistant 
manager of Pennsylvania Salt Mtg 
Co., Philadelphia. He has been associated 
with the company since 1937. 


sales 


Clarence R. Howe, 
left, has been elected 
president and treasur 
er of U S Bobbin & 
Shuttle Co., 
Mass., succeeding 
Thomas A. Francis. 
He has been associat 
ed with the textile in- 
dustry for more than 
40 years and was pre- 
viously vice-president in charge of his com 
pany'’s sales. Walter J. Connolly has been 
named chairman of the board of directors, 
Edward L. Martin vice-president and Wil- 
liam J. .McGeough general manufacturing 
manager. 


Lowell, 


Fred L. Wilson, assistant superintendent 
of Cannon Mills Co: Plant No. Four at 
Kannapolis, N. C., has been named super- 
intendent of Plant No. Two at Concord, N 
C., succeeding the late F. R. Shepherd. Ray 
Cashion succeeds Mr. Wilson at Plant No. 
Four 


Gardiner Hawkins is resigning as vice 
president of Deering Milliken & Co., Inc., 
to become executive director and treasurer 
of the Rayon Producers Group. He will 
assume new duties upon completion of an 
assignment as textile price executive for 
the Office of Price Administration. He has 
been with Deering Milliken since 1937, and 
previously was secretary of Judson Mills at 
Greenville, S. C. 


L. A. Corriher, president of Corriher 
Mills Co. at Landis, N. C., has been given 
an unopposed nomination as mayor of Lan- 
dis. 


Sanford L. Cluett, vice-president of Clu- 
ett, Peabody & Co., has been selected as the 
1945 winner of the Longstreth Medal of the 
Franklin of the funda- 
mental nature and mechanical ingenuity dis- 
played in the development of the process 
tor the fabrics, 
known as Sanforizing.”’ It will be awarded 
April 18 at the annual medal day ceremo- 
nies of the institute at Philadelphia. 


Institute “in view 


pre-shrinking of woven 


New trustees recently named to two-year 
terms as trustees of the University of North 
Carolina include John W. Clark, president 
and treasurer of Locke Cotton Mills Co. at 
Concord and Randolph Mills, Inc., Frank 
linville; Henry A. Lineberger, secretary and 
treasurer of Belmont Throwing Co., Bel- 
mont; and Kenneth S. Tanner, president of 
Stonecutter Mills Co., Spindale. 


W. F. Howard, Jr., tormerly assistant 
superintendent of the Lyman, S. C., plant of 
Pacihic Mills, is now assistant superintend- 
ent of the company's Granby plant at Co 
Ss. C. He Moore, 
now assistant superintendent of the Rich 
land plant, who in turn replaced Harry 
Shealy, transferred to the Olympia plant 


lumbia. succeeds Lamaz 


George Kay, formerly assistant superintend 
ent of the Olympia plant, has accepted a 
position at Knoxville, Tenn 


Henry J. Littlejohn, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed a service engineer in the Carolinas 
tor the mechanical sales department of Day 
ton Rubber Mfg. Co. Prior to service in the 
present war and a subsequent honorable 
discharge, Mr. Littlejohn was associated 
with Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. and J. E. Sir- 
rine & Co. His principal activity will be 
servicing textile mills with Dayton V-belt 
drives for power transmission. 


William M. Fraser, 
left, was elected to the 
operating commiuttec 
of Farrel-Birmingham 
Co.. Ansonia, Conn.. 
at a meeting of stock- 
holders March 20. Far- 
rel-Birmingham re 
cently negotiated the 
purchase of Atwood 
Machine Co. and will 
continue to build Atwood textile machiners 
at the Stonington, Conn., plant. Mr. Fraser 
has assumed the duties of general managet 
of the Atwood division, as previously noted 
He has been associated with the textile in 
dustry since 1919 


Burton F. Mitchell has been promoted 
from superintendent of mercerizing to as 
sistant vice-president and general manage! 
of manufacturing by American Yarn & 
Processing Co., Mt. Holly, N. Y. 


WITH THE GOVERNMENT A. E 
Warren, superintendent of Appalachian 
Mills Co., Knoxville, Tenn., is a member ot 
the American textile and clothing missiot 
now in France. Edwin R. Metcalf ha 
been appointed deputy director of the Wa 
Production Board's textile, clothing an 


f Continued Ui Page 465 
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oughton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


HOUGHTON 


WOOL COMPANY 
253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


Write or Phone Our 
Sou. Representative 
JAMES E. TAYLOR 
Telephone 3-3692 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


e’ve. got your SIZE! 

@ Test SEYCO sizes in your 
own plant, under actual oper- 
ating conditions, and see why 
they are the most widely used 
warp sizes in America today! 


Sizing Penetrants 
Alkalies ..... Softeners 
Shuttle Dressing 
“Twist-Setter" Machines 


A WOOLLEY 


TEXTILE 


“4 ‘4, 
a. 


ce STREET 


3748 


STARCHES 


xxx FORALL 
TEXTILE USES 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 


4 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON. IOWA” 


No doubt, as a youngster, you’ve seen many a top 
put to sleep. If not, here’s what it means. When 
a top is sleeeping it is spinning at a high rate of 
speed with practically no vibration, giving the im- 
pression of being at a complete standstill, or in 
boyish vernacular .. . sleeping. 


Cylinders, too, should “sleep like a top”—and do 
when you use Jenkins Dynamically Balanced Cyl- 
inders. Dimensionally balanced, they run smoothly 
and quietly; last longer; eliminate wear on bearings 
caused by vibration; permit higher speeds; yarn 
flows smoother resulting in more uniform quality. 


SPINNING CYLINDERS 


METAL SHOP 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 


STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 


AND CARD MAKERS 


Kemembler the name 
“VOGEL 


Yes, remember it well 
because it is a symbol 
of satisfaction among 
customers and plumbers 


alike. 


Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
drants are serving the 
war effort throughout 
| the Nation—in war 
plants of all kinds, in 
shipyards and on thou- 
sands of farms ... And 


they are serving in the 


traditional Vogel way 


VOGEL FROST-PROOF HYDRANT — economically and de- 


Running woter every day of the pendably — day in and 
year. Will never freeze when prop- 
erly installed. Nearly! 00,000 in use. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


day out. 


Textile Industry Eyes Significant 
Washington Activity 


(Continued from Page 26) — board approval, and possi 
bly upon a decision by the economic stabilization director. 

In another OPA development in Washington which 
directly affects the cotton textile industry and which touches 
upon the wage controversy, OPA Administrator Chester 
Bowles appeared before the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee March 21 and outlined a new policy adopted by 
his agency for the administration of the Bankhead-Brown 
amendment to the Stabilization Extension Act. The new 
policy provides for (1) the rollback of $45,000,000 of 
interim price ceiling increases previously granted under the 
Bankhead amendment, which have now been found to be 
excessive; (2) the adoption of an escalator clause by which, 
beginning April 15, the price ceilings of cotton goods will 
be adjusted periodically to conform to fluctuations of raw 
cotton prices; and (3) the absorption by the cotton textile 
mills of the wage increases as recommended by the War 
Labor Board. This latter portion of the policy was not 
stated in so many words, but Mr. Bowles indicated that the 
new policy will require the mills ‘thereafter to absorb in- 
creases in prices, other than cotton costs, so long as this does 
not have a restrictive effect on the cotton market or interfere 
with the ability of the mlls to continue to pay parity prices 
for cotton.” 

In enlarging upon these provisions, Mr. Bowles said: 
‘Price control in the textile and apparel field cannot be 
administered on the basis of constant or automatic fluctua- 
tions in the prices of basic materials. The foregoing plan 
for periodic revision represents the utmost which appears to 
be administratively feasible. Since the plan provides only 
for periodic revision, it cannot eliminate the whole of the 
windfall now being enjoyed by the mills. It will greatly 
reduce this windfall, however. To this extent it will remove 
the basis for the criticism which has been directed against 
this aspect of the amendment.’ Previously Mr. Bowles had 
referred to the ‘huge windfalls’ reaped by the mills which 
purchased cotton at a price below parity while parity was 
reflected in the prices of the items manufactured. 

Dr. C. T. Murchison, president of the Cotton-Textik 
Institute, Inc., took exc eptions to Mr. Bowles’ statement tha 
the cotton textile industry has made “‘huge windfall” profit 
through the amendment. Mr. Bowles had said that the mill 
in 1944 had made profits of $120,000,000, ‘much of it a 
the expense of cotton growers,’ and went on to predict tha 
the mills in 1945 would make a windfall profit of $80,000, 
000. Dr. Murchison, in a letter to Senator Owen Brewster 
head of the congressional committee before which Mr 
Bowles appeared, vigorously attacked both assertions, de 
claring: “During the year 1944 the industry consume: 
9,698,214 bales. In the last half, consumption amounted t 
4,751,403 bales. Of this amount only 63.7 per cent wer 
covered by ceiling prices based on cotton costs at parity. W 
can see no justification in a profit estimate based on an entir 
year's operation when the new price schedules were effectiv 
on only 63.7 per cent of operations in the second half of th 
year. 

‘The same doubts may be raised against OPA’s estimate 
concerning 1945 cotton profit. Between July and Decembe 
1944, during which parity advanced from 21.08 cents t 

21.20 cents, prices received by farmers ranged between 
low of 95.6 per cent and a high of 100.8 per cent of parity 
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the small difference between prices received by farmers and 
parity prices would support the conclusion that mills have 
already paid, and are now paying, premiums above parity 
for many grades and staples. It is obvious that cotton profits 
attributable to the amendment are greatly exaggerated in 
OPA'’s estimates as to 1944 and 1945.”’ 

In computing profits to the industry under the net worth 
formula, OPA, according to Dr. changed its 
method of computation while the debate was in progress. 
He said that the OPA first informed the industry that the 
increase in worth 


Murchison. 


net since the 1936-39 base period 
amounted to 25 per cent and when that figure was chal. 
lenged by the industry OPA stated that the rise was 42 per 
The OPA estimate, he added, was based on data that 
was not available to the industry. 

Following Dr. Murchison’s letter to Senator Brewster, the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, on April 3,|recommended to the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee-that the Bankhead 
amendment, as it now stands, be preserved intact for the 
duration of the war and for as long afterward as necessary. 
The institute also urged the committee that in its report to 
the Senate it incorporate a statement to the effect that in 
approving the Bankhead amendment it does so with the 
proviso that the parity provisions of the amendment be 
continued as formerly and that the standards of the Stabili- 
zation Act be applied separately, item by item. 

Latest advices from Washington in regard to War Pro- 
duction Board activities indicate that this agency, in order 
to be prepared for both an early collapse of German resist- 
ance or an unexpected prolongation of the war into the late 
summer, is now working on two sets of new textile orders. 


cent, 


In the event that the war in Europe continues into June or 
July WPB will continue its stringent controls and possibly 
tighten some of them. Should the German collapse within 
the next few weeks, plans will be ready for the partial 
reconversion of certain looms to the manufacture of fabrics 
normally produced, now barred by the military's demands. 
The exact nature of the prospective changes in WPB policy 
have not as yet been divulged. 


High Twist Plied Yarns Ceilings Fixed 


Manufacturers of high-twist plied yarn used to make 
loom harnesses and plied all-cotton elastic bandages have 
been explicitly authorized to use as ceilings the highest 
prices they charged in March, 1942, the Office of 
The action, eftective April 
7, formally exempts sales of these yarns from the provisions 


Price 
Administration has announced. 


of the regulation covering most other combed cotton yarns. 

Because of the highly specialized techniques used in their 
manufacture, it was never intended that they should be 
included in the combed yarn price schedule, OPA explained. 
Although this fact was informally stated in 1942, it has 
never before been the subject of a formal price action. Since 
all of the production has previously been sold at or below 
March, 1942, “highs,”’ the action 


price level, OPA pointed out. 


will have no effect on the 


Nylon for B-29 Tires 


(Continued from Page 24) truck tires.makes the con- 
tinued use and development of nylon for tire cord a para- 
mount must. 

Experimentation by scientists and chemists of the com- 
pany is responsible for the use of nylon fabric and cord in 
many items which have been born of war, but designed for 
long and efficient use for civilian consumption. Further 
experimentation now being conducted in these same labora- 
tories indicates that the use of nylon cord and fabric in 
hundreds of civilian products, heretofore made of other 
materials, will be a post-war actuality. Owing to its light- 
ness, the use of nylon has already been adopted for tent 
fabrics where reversibility and camouflage qualities are 
highly desirable. The coated material has been used to 
manufacture poncho material and for bullet-sealing gasoline 
tanks in all types of war planes. Its use in commercial planes 
is also of importance for the tensile strength of this material 
adds durability and length of service to the cells and reduces 
replacements to a minimum. 


MILL STARCH 


“The Weavers Frieutt’ 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Department 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 
512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 
@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
a “Textile Center of the South” 


we AREAGENTS 


For These Lines of 
Textile Specialties 


“HERON” and Super- 
Superior Check Straps. 
“GBC” Sheepskins. 
NEUMANN  Calfskins. 
NOONE’S Roller, Slash- 
er and Clearer Cloths. 
“GBC” Special Roller 
Cloths. 
HOLT’S Roller Glue. 
“GBC” Belt Cement 
BILTRITE Canvas Lug Straps. 
DAYTON “Thorobred” Loom Supplies. 
DAYTON V-Belts and Pulleys. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Day 2218 — Phones — Nite 3916 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


WE BUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


P.O. BOX 1245 CHARLOTTE. N. C. PHONE 3-983! 
WANTED PAUL B. EATON 
Man to take charge of quality testing lab- Patent Attorney 


oratory experience with cotton and syn- 
thetic textiles desirable. Work will include 1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


physical and chemical analysis in relation 514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


to research and development and promo- F 
tional activities of National service organi- ormer Member Examining Corps 


zation. Location, Dallas, Tex. Write includ- U. 5. Patent Office 
ing education, experience, and expected 


salary range 


National Cotten Council of America 


PrP. O. Box M University Station 
Austin 12, Tex. WANTED 


Reliable man who desires to develop him- 
self so as to secure permanent supervisory - 
position with a high quality mill. Must be 
steady, energetic, and ambitious 


WANTED Address ‘“‘Box 1120,"’ 
eare Textile Bulletin. 


Superintendent for Yarn Plant located in 
Western North Carolina. State age, experi- 


ence, and references in first letter. 


Write “Bex D-35,"" 
care Textile Bulictin. 


DETECTIVES 


Furnished for undercover or open in- 
vestigations to Industrial Plants, At- 
torneys, Banks and Individuals. Male 


WANTED and female operatives. Per diem basis 

Textile technician with theoretical and only. —— best advertisement is a job 

practical experience on carding and spin- well done. References: Any Lynch- 

ning machinery. Permanent job with good burg bank or City official. Phone or 

post-war possibilities. Traveling required. write Cundiff’s Detectives, Inc., Lynch- 

State salary and draft status. burg. Va. No branch offices and no 
Write No. 6432," solicitors. 


care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—-Position as Superintendent of small yarn 
mill experienced can furnish good: references 
Write ‘‘Box 2-4 care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED—Position as Overseer of Card Room, or 
Assistant Overseer Card Room on first or second 
shift. Prefer North Carolina. 25 years’ experience 
as assistant and overseer card room. 51 years ol 
age: good manager of help. References. Address 
“D. L..”’ care Tetile Bulletin 


WANTED—Job as Overseer Spinning: 15 years ex- 
perience weaving and hosiery yarns. Now em- 
ployed but for personal reasons want to make 
change. Age, 41: draft status 3-A; excellent 
reference 
Address ““Box care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Poasition as Overseer of Weaving by 
practical weave room man experienced as fixer 
on plain and dobby looms. Sixteen years’ experi- 
ence as Overseer of weaving: a practical designer: 
references as to character and ability. Address 
‘Weave Room Overseer,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED— Overseer Carding and Spin- 
ning: 20 years’ experience, 54 years of age; now 
employed as overseer carding and spinning, can 
change on short notice. Can furnish the best of 
references Prefer job in Alabama or Georgia. 
Address ‘‘U-3,"" care Textile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED—Have had 22 years’ practical 
mill experience: cotton and waste, twines and 
yarns. 10 years as General Overseer. Would like 
to contact mill needing as Assistant Superintend- 
ent or General Overseer Address “Box 13,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin 


POSITION WANTED—Highly experienced textile 
foreman, Carding Department, desires change of 
locality in South. Now employed. Release avail- 
able. References. Write ‘421 Houston St., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.”’ 


CHIEF ENGINEER WANTED 
Master Mechanic and Chief Engineer need- 
ed by North Carolina Cotton Mill. Good 
location. 


Address “‘Master Mechanic,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


SANFORIZING MACHINES 


Large textile mill wants to buy new or 
used Sanforizing machine. Width neces- 
sary 100 centimeter; possibly 160. Reply 
giving information about producing dates 
of machine; price, etc. to— 


A. B. Svenska Telegrambyran, 
Gethenburg, Sweden 
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FOR SALE 
484 
One Mosler Safe, time lock up to 78 f ise rs 
hours, screw door; inside 19x19x14 inches, 
weight about 2,500 lbs Page Pane 
Also one Herring Hall Safe, made like the tite —K— 
Akron Belting Co 55 Kearny Mfg. Co.. Inc 59 
Mosler above—inside space 16x16x16-——same Allen Co 61 Keever Starch Co 4) 
weight American Blower Corp 12 Keystone Belting Co 37 
American Moistening Cc 6 Kron Scal ivi: 
These safes are burglar proof. They cost Arkanses Co i4 
$175.00 each in 1928. Have been in storage Armstrong Cork Oo. 16 and 21 — 
Atlantic Buildi C 59 Lambeth Rope Corp 13 
since 1930. Drill and burn proof, inside enwe Suing Lo . Landis, Oliver D 49 
time locks and outside tumblers checks O. —R— Loper, Ralph E ‘ 61 
tre] 
K. and outside refinished same as new. Baily & Co., Joshua L 44 Luttrell & Co., C. E 42 
Barium Reduction Corp 47 
Ideal for banks and mill offices Barkley Machine Works 53 ——i— 
oyd. 
Also two Bradley Stencil Cutters No. 5. Burkart-Schier Chemical Co 53 and 57 = 
cuts %4-inch stencils—like new—going for National Ring Traveler Co 59 
half the list —( Neisler Mills 44 
one-na © ist price Carolina Refractories Co 61 N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co Front Cover 
: Clinton Co 39 Norlander-Young Machine Co 50 
A few new pre-war first-class check writ- Columbia Supply Co 46 ce 
ers originally sold for $92.50 each. They. are Crabb & Co., William 61 Odell Mill Supply Co ' 2 
going for $75.00 each Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 16 Orkin Exte Cc 5 
Cundiff, John O 42 — 
DON W. WALKER Curran & Barry 44 ono 
Cutler, Roger W. 4 Peach & Co., D. W 37 
care Textile Bulletin. Pease & Co., J. N 44 
Co Rhoads & Son. J. E 45 
Dronsfeld Bros 40 ice Dobby Chain Co | 52 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co 59 —Ss— 
Scott Testers. Inc 51 
Sevydel-Woolley & Co 39 
NO ae SLUMP FOR YOU, Eaton, Paul B 42 Slaughter Machinery Co 56 
ROTHER! Engineering Sales Co 53 Sonoco Products 2 
P es Southern Belting Co 56 
Export to Australia! ‘ Southern Standard Mill Supply Co 42 
Fafnir Bearing Co ” Staley Sales Corp., A. E 29 
| Active young man, 28, vocational training Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
at Textile Engineering Dept. of Superior Gates Rubber Co ° Stein, Hall & Co 36 
Textile Technical College, Chemnitz (Ger- General Chemical Co 27 Stevens & Co., Inc., J. P 44 
many, seeks representation in Australia of Gill Leather Co. -. af onragoen 
f { textile prod Co., Wm 61 Terrell Machine Co 
merican manufacturers of textile products, Graton & Knight Co. — Textile Apron Co 37 
machinery, or chemicals used in the textile Greensboro Loom Reed Co 61 Texwood Mfg. & Sales Co 50 
Gulf Refining Co Valentine & Co... J. W 45 
Reply ‘‘Australexport,”’ = Veeder-Root, Inc Back Cover 
care Textile Bulletin. Houghton Wool Co. . 39 Vogel Co., Joseph A 40 
y Industrial Rayon Corp 63 . 
Saatin<Setternem Oe 44 Water Tank Service Co 59 
5 Watson-Williams Mfg. Co 54 
Wellington, Sears Co 44 
. Jarrett & Co., Cecil H 57 Whitehead Machinery Co.. Troy 42 
FOR SALE Jenkins Metal Co 39 Whitin Machine Works 3 
SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE Johnson Chemical Co 54 Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 55 
Jordan Mfg. Co.. W. H. and F., Jr a Wolf & Co., Jacques ’ 
10-——12x6 Whitin Slubbers, regular draft, 72 
al spindles, 1917 Model 
r 13—-9x4's Whitin Long Draft (Casa Blanca) 
a Roving Frames, 108 spindles; 1917 WANTED 
YARN MILL 
- 13——-Saco-Petty 8x3°4, 152 spindles equipped 4 Winding Room Foreman, to have complete 
J Whitin long draft, 1909 model. * charge of winding, drying. and finishing 
d I. & CHRISTOPHER For Sale operations. maintenance 7 repairs. in mid- 
* Spartanburg, 8. C. die-west yarn package commission dye 
x Small independent yarn mill, located in house; to supervise about ninety employes 
North Carolina. Equipment adaptable Must have thorough knowledge as to types 
of cotton and worsted yvarns. Machines op 
+ for synthetic staples, complete through erated-—No. 44, No. 50, and No. 60 Universal! 
}- WANTED winding and twisting. Possession imme- Man under forty preferred. Write. civing 
af Overseer of Weaving. large Southern cotton diately. age, experience, availability, and salary 
mill expected. 
~ Address ‘‘Weaver,”’ Write or wire Owner, Box 28, Write “Box D-14," 
care Textile Bulletin. Gainesville, Ga. care Textile Bulletin 
WANTED SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 
; Superintendent for Alabama mill manufac- 
Assistant Overseer of Carding Department turing twines and yarns: preferably having Superintendent wanted for medium size 
= in large Alabama mill. Oversight pickers close experience with production planning mill on colored goods. Good location in 
through slubbers and control. Write, giving experience, avail- Piedmont section 
Write “M-28,” Address “Piedmont,” 
care Textile Bulletin. Box 8-27, care Textile Bulletin. 
care Textile Bulletin. 
WANTED—TIME STUDY ENGINEER 
OVERSEER OF WEAVING WANTED WANTED : 
Personnel Director for four Textile Plants. Excellent opportunity with immediate possi- 
Want Overseer of Weaving for colored goods Man with experience preferred. State age, bilities with textile firm engaged in essen- 
mill. Vacancy caused by death. experience, references, and salary desired in tial production. Give complete outline con- 
first letter. cerning self in first letter. All replies con- 
Answer te “Colored Goods,”’ 
Write “‘Personne!.”’ fidential. 
care Textile Bulletin. care Textile Bulletin. Address “‘A-C," 
eare Tetile Bu'letin. 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 


65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


REPRESENTING 18 MILLS—MERCHANDISING 25,000 FABRIOS 


Industrial Fabrics — Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling — Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons — Rayon 


BRANCHES 
BOSTON ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES 
Merchandising 
Domestic Export 


JOSUA L. BAILY & CO. 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 


Selling Agent 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON 


COMPANY 


Selling Agents 


90 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA ST. LOUIS 
NEW ORLEANS 


Cotton Goods Mlarket 


Government needs only have been getting the attention 
of gray goods sellers during the past fortnight and the vol- 
ume of goods let out to meet these demands was substan- 
tially below that called for. The acute scarcity of cloth which 
has been evident in the market for many months appears to 
have become more pronounced. Many are of the opinion 
that this condition will become all the more aggravated dur- 
ing the next few months, based upon commitments already 
made and calls expected from the various military agencies. 

Uncertainty stemming from the possibilities of additional 
heavy demands for goods, threat of a reduction in ceiling 
prices, and production difficulties that may arise, have all 
tended to influence mills to shorten their selling periods. 

“Wait and see’’ continues to be the watchword in all sec- 
tions of the gray goods market with regard to future govern- 
mental actiton on the much-discussed 317-A and M-388. 
There seems to be a fairly general opinion in Worth Street 
that the industry is in for some serious production disloca- 
tions if the much-discussed roll-back of prices becomes law. 
Many merchants feel that should a move of this kind be 
made, there will be less and less production as a result. 
Furthermore, these same quarters feel that the culmination 
of the war in Europe will not alter the situation in respect 
to pricing or manpower immediately thereafter. Mills for 
the most part are not committing themselves more than 30 
days ahead. 

Uneasiness over the threat of a rollback in print cloth 
prices by OPA and the possibilities that such a movement 
may be extended to other gray goods categories now on an 
interim basis has been widely evident in the Worth Street 
market. Sellers, faced with the prospects of being forced to 
accept a reduction in ceilings, shortened their forward sell- 
ing position pending definite word from Washington and 
a clearer understanding of their status. 

Actual trading in the gray goods market is generally re- 
stricted in both scope and volume. Inquiry, however, con- 
tinues strong in every section of the industry. In view of 
the dearth of trading, many merchants were inclined to 
speculate on the many influences that show their effects on 
the market. Uncertainties in practically every direction, from 
government regulations, possible early peace, to supply and 
demand were all cited as having some effect on the move- 
ment in the next few months. 

The prevalence of AA-1 ratings in the market continues 
heavy, and some selling houses indicated that all they have 
to do is simply offer some goods before they are swamped 
with priorities. Many noted that there is no incentive what- 
soever to sell, nor is there an incentive to increase produc- 


tion, in view of the threats hovering over the industry. 


J.P. STEVENS &C0., Inc. 
fabrics for diversified uses 


be 
NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


Activity in cotton yarn sales continues to be hampered by 
decreased production and increased government require- 
ments for all counts. The recent War Production Board 
order directing mills to reserve at least 50 per cent of their 
poundage of combed sliver (for critically needed yarns go- 
ing into military fabrics) has gone into effect, and the mar- 
ket situation ts now even more confused. 


The Census Bureau has reported that the cotton spinning 


industry operated during February at 122.2 per cent of 
apacity, on an 80-hour week basis, compared with 119.7 


per cent during January this year and 123.2 per cent during | ’ 
February last year. Active spindle hours included: in cotton- 
growing states, 7,521,227,265, or an average of 427 per Wa : 


spindle in place; and in the New England states, 1,257,021,- RS ar EE Ee 


7 

903 and 257. 

As a means of channeling the available short supply of of TA N N AT F P ~ (} [ K W () () f) | 
certain carded cotton sale yarns in counts of 20's and coarser 
into the most essential military and civilian end uses by a SHORT CENTER DRIVE S 
further tightening of controls, the War Production Board , | 
has amended Direction 9 to General Consery ation Order 
M-317 (Restrictions on Sale and Delivery of Certain Carded suring the right machine speed and less bearing wear. In 
Cotton Sale Yarn in Counts of 20's and Coarser and on Use turn that results in more and steadier machine output. 
of All Carded Cotton Yarn and Roving in Counts of 20's Tannate Leather belting is unusually strong, has a firm 
and Coarser). At the same ttime, WPB provided some 
relief to manufacturers of tufted, shag or chenille fabrics or Tannate-Rockwood Drives can be installed os floor, wall, 


ceiling or vertical drives with large or small motors. 


products who were prohibited from incorporating carded 
Write today for literature. 


otton yarn or roving in counts of 20's or coarser into any 
of these fabrics or products as of Jan. 15, 1945. 

The amended direction restricts from March 24 through 
lune 30, 1945, deliveries of any carded cotton sale yarns 
(excluding seconds) produced under paragraph (d) (1) 
or (d) (2) of Order M-317B of such descriptions and 
ounts as fall within Group Nos. One or Three of the sale 
yarn production schedule of that order (carded single or 
ply yarns other than machine knitting yarns in counts of 
‘0's or coarser) except: (1) to fill an order bearing a pref.- 
rence rating assigned on Form WPB-2842; or (2) to make 
lelivery before May 1, 1945, on an order placed before 
March 29, 1945,:which order must be either a direct order 
t the Army, Navy, United States Maritime Commission or 
War Shipping Administration, or an indirect order for 
ither of these agencies, bearing a purchaser's certification. Tannate-Rockwood 
‘his means that after May 1, 1945, no producer of these Drives operating 
irns may fill a direct or indirect military or civilian order 
iat does not bear a rating assigned on Form WPB-2842. 
otton Goods 


Spinning Frames. 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
4 Worth St. New York City 


Southern Representative | E H A D Ss O N ~ 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD 5 8 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
NEW YORK . CHICAGO . ATLANTA 


612 S. Main St Winston-Salem, N.C 
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ee Greater Drive Efficiency 
| - Larger Machine Output — 
Get both through Il | 
| 
ee SHORT CENTER DRIVE 


Better Quality Finished Goods Through 


Ss Informative Test Reports 
Ate (Continued from Page 26)—it is omitted from a formula. 


A dyer thus can determine whether the fault lies in just one 


M A N p O W, Ff R an a poor dyestuff shipment or in products of certain suppliers. 


Quite often the dyer will find it necessary to omit the types 
V T A [ M AT F R A [ S of dyes already selected, and secure from other sourtes dyes 
° suitable to the rigid specifications demanded. 
1en testing spun rayon or spun rayon-cotton fabrics all 


\\ // dyed samples must be run by the laboratory in sufficient 
- amount so that a complete range of tests may be made from 

the same sample. The types of colors to be tested are mostly 

selected directs. developed and spec ial aftertreatable directs. 


(Test methods for fastness requirements needing vats and 


Supplies hydraulic force to spread the drums napthols will be discussed later.) 


on spinning, twister and spooler frames, thus : 
P 9 P Strength of Dyeings—Pastel, medium and heavy shades. 
making it easy to remove bearing and con- Ringe | : 
: Resin Treatments — Standard urea formaldehyde and 
necting shaft without damage to the cylinder ! : : 
We BF melamine resins to be applied and cured. 
dicot, sap tis te Cation Softeners—Softeners should be applied in the dif- 
ferent types of baths: slightly alkaline with pH of eight or 
nine; practical neutrality with pH of six or seven; and 
slightly acid with pH of four or five. 
The most practical and desirable fastness tests (before 


and after various treatments) are: 


Manufactured For and Distributed by Light—Ten to 80-hour exposures on Fadometer. 


Wash—Use A.A.T.C.C. No. One (105° F., 0.5 per cent 


COLUMBIA SUPPLY ey soap, 30 minutes); No. Two (120° F., 0.5 per cent soap, 


Used and enthusiastically endorsed by some 
of the South's largest mills 


Write for Complete Details 


823 Gervais St. + + + Phone 5121 40 minutes ) ; No. Three ( 160 r.. 0.5 per cent sOap, O.2 
COLUMBIA 8. SC per cent soda ash, 45 minutes). These tests are to be made 


with rubber or stainless steel balls. Attach to each wash text 
a swatch of especially-woven fabrics containing stripes of 
the different natural and synthetic fibers. 


Crocking—Make wet and dry tests, using standard. A.A. 
T.C.C. Crock-meter. 

Perspiration—Use standard A.A.T.C.C. acid and alkaline 
tests on the previously described especially-woven fabrics. 

Goods containing dyed acetate rayon are subjected to 
other tests such as the standard A.A.T.C.C. atmospheric gas 
exposure test, or subliming tests made necessary resin treat 
ment and curing of goods at high temperature. Many of the 
acetate colors tend to sublime onto adjacent fibers at tem- 
peratures over 250-300° F. These tests will be taken up 
along with others in a later article. 


Textile Mission Goes To Brazil 


A textile mission from the Combined Production and 
Resources Board visited Brazil during March to meet Brazil! 


H P K lan government representatives and members of the Brazil 


ian cotton textile industry, CPRB has revealed. The objec 
BOBBIN STRIPPER of the mission was to follow up the discussions on the work 
HIGH CLEANING CAPACITY cotton textile position initiated last May when a Braziliat 

Protects barrel and finish. Usu textile mission visited Washington. 

ally pays for itself in one year— ct ke 

always within 18 months. At the 1944 conference it was indicated that the govern 
ment of Brazil was prepared in the interests of the war effor 


to take steps to make available for export about 500,000,00' 


. 
yards of cotton textiles during the 1944-45 period. As : 
Te Verrell Machine (0..% result of these initial talks Brazil has arranged to supply i! 


Complete information promptly furnished upon request 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. cotton textiles a part of her national contribution to reé 
w. J. Westaway Co.. Ltd. . Hamilton and Montreal. Canada SOUrTCES of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitatio: 
James F. Notman .. . . Needham, Mass.-N. E. States Administration. The CPRB textile representatives went t 
FE. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.—Penn., N. J. and N. Y. : 


help to countries in urgent need of textile supplies. 
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Geo. Thomas & Co . Manchester, England.—European Agt raZii iaSt month to discuss NOW Prazii Can give furth 
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Brazilians Inspect Philadelphia Institute 


The Brazilian Educational Commission, which is touring 
the United States studying methods of teaching in United 
States scientific schools, has selected the Philadelphia Textile 
Institute for inspection on education im textiles. Their in- 
terest was particularly directed to the high standard of 
entrance requirements, including psychological and aptitude 
tests, the scope of instruction, and to the methods by which 
this’ textile college has been able to co-ordinate the teaching 
of theory and principles with practical instruction in the 
arts of textile manufacture. 

The visitors were met by Dean Richard S$. Cox and by 
Alban Eavenson, vice-chairman of the board of governors 
of the institute. In a hurried inspection they were shown 
how the formal classroom instruction in each department 
was tied in with the actual fabrication of the goods. How, 
for instance, at the outset the student is set to work upon a 
hand loom, thus paralleling his classroom instruction with 
actual practice. 

It was pointed out that it was not the intent of the school 
to produce skilled operators, but to drive home a thorough 
acquaintance with the underlying principles by actually 
doing every operation that enters into the making of textiles. 
This embraces the making of designs, the selection of col- 
ors, the dyeing of yarns or completed fabrics, the spinning, 
blending, finishing and ‘testing of the various fibers and 
yarns and fabric formation, and the manipulation from the 
cotton lap or the bag of wool to the marketing of the fin- 
ished products. 

Considerable time was spent in the chemical laboratories 
at the institute and in studying how colors and patterns were 


applied to various types of fibers. They were impressed 
with the fact that the institute in its training for executives 
insisted upon actual manual practice and first hand experi- 
ence in the processes and on the machines. and that’ this 
was Closely integrated with classroom instruction 


Textile Blending Booklet Is Published 


A new booklet called “Modern Textile Blending’ has 
been published by Newnan (Ga.) Cotton Mills, pioneer 
developers of blended yarns, which is said to cover in print 
for the first time the subject of creating new fabrics by tex- 
tile blends. The booklet is described as demonstrating how 
blended yarns create characteristics and qualities in fabrics 
which cannot be found in fabrics made of a single fiber. 
Some of these characteristics and qualities are coolness, 
wrinkle resistance, porosity; warmth without weight and 
stability. A long list of textile and apparel products that 
are made of blended products are included in the publica- 
t10n. 


A new lighting products booklet containing useful infor- 
mation for industrial and commercial users of lighting is 
available from Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 60 Boston 
St., Salem, Mass., on request. The booklet contains compre- 
hensive information about industrial, commercial, portable 
and inspection type of fluorescent fixtures; fluorescent lamps, 
starters and lamp holders. Incandescent types listed include 
daylight lamps; large wattage lamps; vibration and rough 
service lamps; three-light lamps; floodlight and spotlight 
lamps; tubular lamps; lumline lamps; sign and decorative 
lamps; and those for six, 12 and 30-volt service. 


IUM SULPHIDE 


The Sodium Sulphide produced by our 
method is clean, and our Sodium Suphide 
STRIPS are of the right thickness to 
prevent dust losses, yet dissolve easily 
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they are 


Counters 


Rugged — Accurate — Dependable 


WE BUILD— 


Single Pick Counters 
Double Pick Counters 
Triple Pick Counters 
Rotary Counters 
Ratchet Counters 
Yardage Counters 


Special Counters 


WAK 


INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE_N. C. 


*T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


PERSONALS 


saa 
(Continned trom Page 


leather bureau . J. Holmes Davis, chair 
man of the board of Spoftord Mills, Inc., at 
Wilmington, N. C., has been named a reg 
ular industry member of the National War 
Labor Board iz R Rabb. sales director 
of Columbia Mills, Inc.. New York, has 
been elected chairman of the Othce of Price 
Administration's window shade manutactur- 
ers industry advisory committee. W. H. Reg- 
nery ot Chicago, president of Joanna Tex 
tile Mills Co. at Goldville, S. C., 1s vice 


chairman otf the commiuttec 


|. Alden Miller, formerly superintendent 
in charge of plant and manufacturing for 
(Ky.) Textiles, Inc.. has been 
made secretary of the company. H 


Loursville 


Stewart 


Redman, production manager since 1936, 
has succeeded Mr. Miller 
Victor H. Berman, 


lett, president of Onyx 
Oil & Chemical Co., 
Jersey City, N. has 
been re-appointed for 
a third term as New 
Jersey representative 


on the Interstate Park 


Commission 


WITH THE MILITARY—Ma). Harold 
Briges of Chatham Mtg. Co., Elkin, N. ¢ 
has been awarded the Bronze Star while 
serving as provost marshal of an Army in 
tantry division in Germany Licut. Charles 
A. Cannon, Jr., son of the president of Can 
non Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C., has been 
reported mussing in the China-Burma-India 
theater since March 10, where he was serv 
ing with the Army Aur Forces 
Albert M. Whisnant, Jr., sales manager for 
Stonecutter Mills Co. at Spindale, N. ¢ 


prior to entering the Army, is now stationed 


Capt. 


in Washington after secing service in Eu 
rope . William Roy Ivey, Jr., son of th 
Western North Carolina DuPont dyestufts 
division representative, has been promoted 
to the rank of first lieutenant while serving 
with the Army inthe Philippines. A young 
er brother, Seaman Ben M 
marine duty somewhere in the Pacihc area. 


Ivey. 1s on sub 


Charles S. Northen, Jr., 
vice president or Avondal« 


has resigned as 
Mills at Syla 
cauga, Ala., effective May 1, to join Sloss 
Shetheld Steel & Iron Co 
His career in textiles has included positions 
with Exposition Cotton Mills at Atlanta 
and the old Hunter Mtg, and Commiussion 
Co. He joined Avondale in 1929 and has 
been in charge of yarn sales tor the past few 
Carded 
Yarn Association and during the war has 


at Birmingham 


years. At present he is head of the 


heen very active in work tor eovernment 
agencies in Washington. 


Lewis F, Sawyer, in charge of the Cotton 
Textile Institute's statistical department 
the last three years, has been named director 
of the division of industrial accounting, a 
new service of the institute. The new divi 
sion will assist member mills in meeting 
accounting problems arising trom incom 
and excess profits taxes, renegotiation of 
government contracts and price ceilings. It 


will co-operate with accounts employed by 


individual mills by developing statistical 
and economic data required to cope with 
complex tax rates and changing production 


conditions 


Dr. W. B. Pings, lett, 
Organic chemist, 
cently joined the staff 
otf Arthur D Little. 
Inc., industrial re 
search organization at 
Cambridge, Mass. H¢ 
was previously with 
E. Il. du Pont de Ne 


mours & Co 


Harry ( 


Jackson, Burnet Valentine, 
George W. Retz and Francis J]. McKenna 
have been elected vice presidents of A. D. 
Julliard & Co.. New York 


Groups Meeting At 
N. C. State College 


After having been postponed one 
week, the spring meeting of the Indus- 
trial Fiber Society will. be held at the 
school of textiles, North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, on Friday, April 13. 
In accordance with Ofhce of Defense 
Transportation recommendations at- 
tendance will be limited to not more 
than 50 out-of-town members, and ad- 
mittance cannot be obtained without 
prior approval. 

John P. Elting, president of the I. 
F. S., has announced the following ad- 
dresses and discussions for the pro- 
gram: “Analysis of Equilibrium Mots- 
ture Data,” by Prof. John C. Whitwell, 
department of chemical engineering, 
Princeton University; “Some Urgent 
Textile Problems and Discussions,” by 
Lieut.-Col. S. J. Kennedy, U. S. Quar- 
termaster Corps, Washington, D. C.; 
“Fundamentals of Radiant Drying of 
Textile Material,’ by Prof. Richard 
Wilhelm, department of chemical en- 
gineering, Princeton University; ‘Stress 
Measurements in Textile Materials,” 
by H. Hindman and Mr. Krook, Slater 
Memorial Laboratory, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

On the following day, Saturday, 
April 14, the college school of textiles 
will be host to a regional meeting spon- 
sored by the Textile Research Institute, 
at which time various textile problems 
will be discussed. Again attendance of 
persons living outside the commuting 
area Of Raleigh will be limited to 50 
to. conform with ODT regulations. 
Dean Malcolm M. Campbell of the 
N. C. State College school of textiles 
will serve as chairman, and the follow- 
‘Abrasion 


Walker, Bell Telephone Laboratories; 


ing talks will be heard: 


Tests for Textiles,” by Dr. 
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“Methods of Inc reasing the Productiv- 
ity of Cotton Cards,” by Prof. Elliott 
B. Grover, N. C. State College school 
of textiles: ‘Practical Application of a 
New Analysis of Equilibrium Regain 
Data for Textile Fibers,’ by Prof. John 
C. Whitwell, Princeton University; 
Infra-Red Drying of Textile Mate- 
rials,’ by Prof. Richard Wilhelm, 
Princeton University. 


A.C.M.A. Meets in 
Atlanta April 25 


The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Magpufacturers Association 
will be held at the Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga., April 25, according to an- 
nouncement by Harrison Hightower of 
Thomaston, Ga., president of the asso- 
ciation. The board of government will 
have a dinner meeting the evening of 
April 24, and the meeting proper for 
members of the association will get 
underway at 11 o'clock Wednesday 
morning. 

Because of war conditions, attend- 
ance will be limited to 50 persons. The 
selection of those who will attend will 
be made through a plan which calls for 
reservations for the 36 members of the 
board of government, and for the re- 


maining 14 to be selected pro rata on a 
spindleage basis in the various states. 
Where there are state associations, the 
American association will ask these as 
sociations to select those who are to 
attend, over and above the members of 
the board of government. A careful 
check will be made to ascertain whether 
any members of the board of govern 
ment will be unable to attend, and if 
such be the case, their places will be 
hlled by representatives from the sev- 
eral states, selected on the spindleage 
basis. 


Flammability of Consumer 
Textiles To Be Tested 


Because of the fire hazard involved 
in the use of certain types of consumer 
textiles and because of recent legisla 
tion governing the manufacture and 
sale of textiles which are flammable. 
the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists has, at the re 
quest of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, formed a committee to 
investigate current fire-hazard laws and 
to develop a flammability test for con- 
sumer textiles. Members of the com- 
mittee are F. Bonnet, American Vis- 
cose Corp.; H. F. Hager, General Dye- 


stuff Corp.; Charles W. Dorn, J. C. 
Penney Co.; Edward Young, Princeton 
Knitting Mills, Inc.; Charles L. Simon, 
Industrial By-Product & Research Co.; 
Cameron A. Baker, United States Test 
ing Co.; and H. E. Wilde, Merck & 
Co., Inc. 

At a meeting of the committee held 
March 27 in New York. various test 
methods were discussed and specifica- 
tions for a suitable test apparatus were 
tentatively agreed upon. Apparatus of 
this type IS nOW under construction for 
use in several laboratories which are 


co-operating in the study. 


Memphis Seeks Cotton Mills 


The Chamber of Commerce of Mem 
phis, Tenn., has published a pamphlet 
in which are advanced arguments why 
cotton mills would benefit by establish- 
ing in Memphis for post-war trade. 
The text of the pamphlet is based upon 
findings of the Industrial Research 
Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


In view of heavy military require- 
ments for yellow iron oxide pigments, 
the War Production Board has placed 
this commodity under allocation. 


PHONE 3-4557 


Gack Home... and “On 


With a QUALITY line of 
TRANSMISSION LEATHER BELTING 


and TEXTILE LEATHER 


SPECIALTIES 


Backed by my 20 years experi- 
ience with textile leathers and 
my own name on every product 


also ROLLER, SLASHER and CLEARER CLOTH 


The opportunity to quote on your requirements will be appreciated 


OLIVER D. 


LANDIS 


“QUALITY LEATHER’ 
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TRANSMISSION LEATHER BELTING - TEXTILE LEATHER SPECIALTIES 
Chaotte 4 NC 


, Scientific 


PEST CONTROL 

ROACHES 
TERMITES 


Termites Undermine 


Your Building 


e Don't take any chances. 
Let the oldest Exterminator 
in the South help you. Five- 
year bonded termite control. 


8 Branches in All 
: Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICE, ATLANTA, GA. 
CAROLINA OFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


OIL-LESS 
IDLER BLOCKS 


tor 


SPINNING 
and 
TWISTING 


Texwood Manufacturing 
and Sales Company 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Made of Wood, or Partly Wood, We Can Furnish it 


Care, Operation and Maintenance Of 
Four-Roll Drawing 


(Continued from Page 20)—not been drafted down, also 
the larger diameter third and fourth lines of rolls give more 
grip to slivers and reduces friction slip of top rolls (when 
using cushion rolls), resulting in a more evenly drafted 
sliver, 

A considerable number of experiments have been made 
on roll setting. All roll settings are governed by the length 
staple and grade of cotton used. Also speeds have to be 
taken into consideration in roll settings. The following set- 
tings, with front roll producing not more than 110 feet per 
minute, have been found satisfactory: 


Carded stock first to second roll——staple 3/16” 
second to third roll—staple 7/16” 


third to fourth roll—staple ‘,” 


Combed stock first to second roll—staple 5/32” 
second to third roll—staple 7/16” 
third to fourth roll—staple 11/16” 


Proper gauges designed to fit into roll stand slides should 
be used for setting drawing rolls. Sliver trumpets should be 
checked every 60 to 90 days for wear in trumpet holes, and 
adjustment of trumpet to calender rolls. The distance from 
bottom of trumpet to bite of calender rolls should be slightly 
over the length staple of cotton used. The setting of the 
trumpet is very important, if not kept properly set it will 
cause uneven sliver. 


The following table is recommended for trumpet holes: 


Finisher Drawing Sliver Breaker Drawing Sliver 
Gr. Per Yd Dia. Holes No. Drill Gr. Per Yd Dia. Holes No. Drill 
45 120” 31 45 124” 30 
50 30 50° 130 29 
55 .130” 29 55 136" 28 
60 160” 28 60 143” 27 
65 145” 27 65 143”° 26 


Changes in trumpet bore from those shown in the above 
table may be necessary due to the different type of cotton. 
Some cotton is rougher and bulkier than others and may re- 
quire a larger hole. Combed sliver requires a smaller hole 
than carded sliver. Gauges designed for the purpose of 
checking trumpet holes and trumpets to calender rolls 
should be used. 


The purpose of calender rolls is to form the sheet of 
fibers delivered from the front roll into a compressed sliver 
strong enough to permit it being drawn from the can with- 
out breaking or stretching the fibers. It is, therefore, neces 
sary that the calender roll be kept in good condition at all 
times. The calender roll covers should be cleaned each 
doff, and calender roll gears checked for choked cotton in 
gears, each 40 operating hours, to insure smooth running 
rolls. The rolls themselves should be cleaned with hard 
waste, each week of 80 hours, to remove gum and rust from 
the rolls. 


Compression calender rolls, now available, are equipped 
with ball bearing and spring pressure, which compress the 
sliver and which will increase the amount of sliver in 12 
inch can from 20 to 30 per cent. This compressed sliver 
causes no trouble in drafting on the following processes. 
This can be further improved by having the can table turn 
in the same direction as the tube gear, instead of the oppo- 
site direction, which has a tendency to put additional sliver 
in the can. This will lay the sliver smoother, and have less 
tangled sliver pulling from the cans. This change of can 
rotation can be made on drawing in place by changing the 
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coiler shaft gear on the opposite side of the upright shaft 
driving the can table. 

Cleaning and lubrication of drawing is as important to 
good work as the physical condition. The following has 
been found a satisfactory schedule for this purpose: when 
the cans are full and replaced with empty cans, before start- 
ing the drawing the top and bottom clearers should be 
picked; the roll beam underneath the steel rolls should be 
wiped clean with waste; also the top calender roll covers, 
and the back of the drawing should be brushed off; the head 
and foot ends, top roll weights, and line shaft should be 
cleaned each shift. Nothing will lower the quality of draw- 
ing and cause more slugs and lumps than a dirty drawing 
frame. 

Dry top rolls will cause bad work also. Dry calender roll 

bearings will cause Jumpy sliver. Drawing equipped with 
roll bearing top roll bushings should have the bushings 
taken out and thoroughly cleaned, and packed with fresh 
grease every 1,000 operating hours. A medium-weight 
grease is recommended for this purpose. 

Should the drawing be equipped with plain end bushings, 
these should be oiled once every eight-hour shift. Do not 
neglect to see that the studs and gears receive adequate in- 
spection and lubrication. Jumpy gears and dry studs are often 
found to be the cause of uneven or lumpy sliver. For this 
purpose, 750 to 900 second viscosity machinery oil, such as 
Gargoyle Bactra BBX or Texaco Aries or Ursa, will be a 
satisfactory lubricant. 

Front bottom roll bearings should be oiled once each 
shift: back bottom roll bearings, once each 40 hours. Top 
and bottom calender roll bearings should be oiled once each 


TESTERS. 
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INC., PROVIDENCE, 


eight-hour shift; all fast-running bearings and gearing 
both head and foot end should be oiled once each eight- 
hour shift; all slow-running bearings (100 r.p.m. or less) 
should be oiled each 40-hour shift. 

Top rolls should be checked for lap-up or bad rolls. 
When top rolls are cleaned, all lap-ups and bad rolls should 
be removed. At that time, all top rolls should be taken out, 
bottom rolls cleaned, and bottom roll bearing cleaned 
and packed with new grease once each week, on three-shift 
basis. 

Top roll bushings should be cleaned on the outside each 
24 hours. 

Most of the suggestions that have been made would be 
in vain unless special attention is given to the importance 
of keeping oil holes in gears and bearings clean at all times 
to allow the proper amount of oil to get to the running 
parts. A good grade of oil should be used on a regular 
oiling schedule by well trained, competent operatives. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis., has pre- 
pared a manual for the supervisory force of the company 
which is designed to aid in the major problem of rehabili- 
tating war veterans in industry. This manual ts one of the 
first of its kind and any interested group or employer may 
secure a Copy by writing to the company. In order to have 
the manual as complete and psychologically sound as possi- 
ble, the assistance of the Wisconsin Society for Mental 
Hygiene was enlisted. This assistanc Aa plus the experience 
the company has already gained in employing more than 
1,100 veterans of this war, makes the manual a unique 
contribution to the veterans’ rehabilitation program. 
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& F. JORDAN. JR. 

MANUFACTURING CO. 

2126 E. SOMERSET ST... PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
SOUTH: BOX 501. CHARLOTTE. N. C. 
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: RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 


John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(Ready to Serve You) 


Textile Testing Course Is Scheduled 


The refresher course in textiles and testing techniques 
held yearly in the main laboratories of the United States 
Testing Co., Inc., Hoboken, N. J., will be repated this sum- 
mer, beginning July 9 and extending through July 27. Ap- 
plicants for the course are required to have some elementary 
textile training; those who qualify may receive applications 
from the offices of the company in Hoboken. 

Students receive specific instructions in fiber, fabric and 
cloth analyses; the origin, identification and nature of nat- 
ural and man-made fibers such as rayons, casein, vinyon, 
nylon, fiberglas and soybean; the testing of woven and knit 
fabrics for thread count, fiber identification and compost- 
tion, tensile strength, seam slippage, color fastness to light, 
washing and dry cleaning. Newly developed equipment 
such as the yarn shift, warmth, snag, fatigue and friction 
testers, Weather-Ometer, Flurophotometer and Osmoscope 
are important parts of the course. Sample swatches of fibers, 
yarns and fabrics, mimeographed text and special literature 
are distributed to each student. Emphasis is placed on 
familiarizing the students with A. S. T. M., United States 
Government, Army, Navy and other standards. The scope 
of service tests and their interpretation and use by industry 
and the consumer is touched upon. 


Colleges Get Bequests From Schenck Estate 


Bequests both to Wake Forest College and to Gardner- 
Webb College of Boiling Springs, N. C., were provided in 
the will of the late John F. Schenck, Sr., of Lawndale, N. 
C. He was founder of the Lily Mills Co. and head of the 
Cleveland Mill & Power Co. at Lawndale as well as having 
interests in other enterprises. Life interests in his estate 
went to his wife and children. The will provides that when 
obligations assumed in the will are met, a percentage of his 
holdings in Lily Mills stocks shall go to the two colleges. 


Rohm & Haas Wins Award for Safety 


Rohm & Haas, Inc., chemical firm of Philadelphia, Pa., 
has been awarded the grand prize for its outstanding safety 
record in the Philadelphia area. The plant cut its accident 
frequency rate by 72 per cent, with an av erage of 2,500 
employees working around 6,250,000 man-hours during the 
year. The Philadelphia Safety Council of the Chamber of 


Commerce made the award. 


Dyeing and Printing Nylon” is the title of the second of 
a series of booklets on Aridye Pigment Colors for the Fab 
rics of Tomorrow. This booklet, which has just been issued 
by Aridye Corp., Fair Lawn, N. J., describes the methods 
which have been developed for applying resin-bonded pig 
ment dyes to nylon fabrics for military purposes and for 
post-war civilian uses. The first of the series outlined the 
dyeing and printing of fiberglas. 


H-B:OWSLEY & SON 


505 DOWD ROAD CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CONVEYERS-—Belt—Gravity—Portable 
TRUCKS—Electric—Hydraulic—Low and High Lift 


Electric Hoists — Cranes — Monorail Systems 
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OBITUARY 


F. R. Shepherd, superintendent of Plant No. Two of 
Cannon Mills Co. at Concord, N. C., died suddenly March 
15. He was considered one of the outstanding operating 
executives of the Cannon organization. 


Lieut. David Allen, U. S. N. R., vice-president and 
director of Southern Friction Materials Co. at Charlotte 
prior to entering the Navy, was killed in action last month 
while serving in the Pacific area. Survivors include his wife, 
two children, mother and two sisters. 


Francis Lynch, vice president and director of Sara. 
toga-Victory Mills, Inc., died March 27 at his home in 
Gadsden, Ala. Mr. Lynch went to Schuylerville, N. Y., in 
1921 to take charge of Saratoga-Victory Mills, and moved 
with the mills in 1928 when they were transferred to Albert- 
ville and Guntersville, Ala. He continued as vice-president 
and director after the mills were sold recently. 


C. J. Story, 74, head machinist for the Arnall Mills at 
Newnan, Ga., died last month after only a short illness. 


Sigmund Odenheimer, 84, chairman of the board of 
Lane Cotton Mills Co.. New Orleans, La., died March 20 at 
his summer home at Odenheim, near Covington, La. Mr. 
Odenheimer was president of the mills for 59 years until 
March 5 when he resigned to take the newly-cre ated post of 
chairman of the board. He was succeeded as president by 
his son, |. Freyhan Odenheimer. Born in Odenheim, Ger- 
ntany, he came to the United States in 1880. After working 
for a while in New York, he went to Alabama and later to 
Natchez, Miss., as superintendent of cotton mills. In 1886 
he became afhliated with Lane Mills as treasurer, being one 
of the youngest cotton mill executives at that time. He later 
rose to the presidency, and became a prominent figure in 
textile seickas He was also intensely interested in civic 
affairs, holding many offices in different organizations, and 
from 1925 to 1930 he was president of the International 
Trade Exhibition. He is survived by his wife, one son, and 
two daughters. 


Tenesol is a new conditioning agent for textile 
yarns. Used in dilute solution in water, its rapid 
wetting action affords a complete regain in a mini- 
mum time. Tenesol may be used in all types of 
Conditioning and Twist-Setting machines. Tenesol 
is inexpensive to use. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE 


Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. | 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Please send TENESOL booklet and sample. | 
Name 
Company 
Address 
City State | 
J 


WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


TELEPHONE 729 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 
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Post-war Cotton Spindles 
(Continued from Page 19) of it is in territory now 
under Allied control; the rest is in immediate danger of | 
J r Com any being captured, if any plants remain intact following the | . 
0 nson p intensive bombings which always precede Allied advances. 4 
Elsewhere in liberated Europe much of the same confu f 
sion 1s prevalent. No report has been received from Amer- t 
ican and British authorities as to the current condition of |] \ 
Italian cotton mills in captured areas; it is presumed that | 
Sizing Compounds Finishing Softeners production has been re sumed in some. Italy's rayon industry, | 
ies centered mainly at Milan in the northern part ‘of that coun . 
Penetrants Specialti tered ly at Mil t] tl part of that , 
| try, is still dominated by the Germans, although it is re n 
yorted to have been removed to Germany. The Italian tex- 
TELEPHONE 6450 P.O. BOX 1418 | ah 
tile industry——what is left of it—is located generally in this t 
area. n 
With British forces well on their way to liberating all of | r 
£ 
the Netherlands, some word of the Dutch textile situation | 
KRON DIAL SCALE Ss should be forthcoming soon. The Netherlands Information . 
Bureau reported last fall that the Germans had dismantled , a 
FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY | 
SERVICE AND SALES many of the Dutch mills and moved them into the Reich, a 
followed by a switch to German financial control through . O 
KRON SCALE DIVISION. Yale & T Mia C various manipulations. The pre-war Dutch cotton and linen | 
3 trade consisted of more than 100 plants, which operated 
JOHNSTON BLOG. CHARLOTTE. N.C. PHONE 2-1903 
,260,000 spindles, employed 32,000 workers and in 1937 | ti 
produced goods worth $57,000,000. The woolen industry t] 
comprised 96 plants operating 250,000 spindles and 5,760 O 
ooms, small by American standards. 
ll by A tandard 
su N. PEASE & COMPANY Early last fall the State Department reported from Wash 
ington that scattered and informal information received up 
A to that time indicated that damage to French and Belgian 
=F mills was much less than had been expected. was pointe< 
g r tect l h less than had | pected. It was pointed : 
5 
out that it would not be correct to state that the textile in 
r 
dustry in these two countries was intact. but that the mills | 
| 
JOHNSTON BUILDING CHARLOTTE, N. C. were not destroyed. France, which in recent times has com ' 
peted only as a producer of specialty yarns and fine fabrics, . 
is expected to be out of world rayon competition for quite 
a while. Some plants were destroyed by bombing whilk P 


PERSIMMON and FIBRE SHUTTLES 


Fibre clad 


others, such as the famous Lyons silk mills, were stripped 
of their equipment. Belgium, which must import nearly all! 
of its raw materials, is expected to have a tough time getting 


the textile industry there back in operation. Rehabilitation 


a a of the mills there is considered of prime importance, how 


ere er One ever, not only because its output will be needed to reliev: 


wear 
the supply situation, but also because of the social values hy 
which will result in putting the civilian population back to 
Unvarying in fine workman- 
ship, Watson-Williams Shuttles vil; 
represent over a century of develop- | an imporant group o merican civilian techn 
assignment to Maj.-Gen. Robert M. Littlejohn, chief of the 
WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. U. Army Quartermaster Corps in the theatre of 
York (woolens); Walter Montgomery of Spartanburg, S 
C., who was also a member of the American mission which | 
surveyed English mills at Lancashire last year; and Josep! 
J. T. TICE SAFETY RACKS or | OGGERHEADS Lanier of West Point, Ga. (cottons ). It ts expected that th 
All Pickers — The Originals group will confine its current activities to Fran e and Bel es 
GROOVED LAP PINS gium, but may later extend the survey to Germany. Onc | p 
member of the party has stated that the increasing resump 4 
Immediate Delivery—Contact Us tion of textile production in these three countries is likely | Y 


to lessen the pressure on American output for the military 
A. (5. BOY D, Agent, U. S. A. as well as for displaced persons, and permit greater an b 
1071 BELLEVUE DRIVE, N. E. + ATLANTA, GA. quicker concentration on materiel for use in the Pacif ti 
theatre. 
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Production Adjustment Program Announced 


The War Production Board has announced a new produc- 
tion adjustment program developed by its production re- 
adjustment committee and approved by James F. Byrnes, 
director of war mobilization and reconversion. The new 
program was formulated in response to Mr. Byrnes’ direc- 
tive of Jan. 20, which established general policies covering 
war production curtailment. 

This directive required ]. A. Krug, chairman of WPB, to 
formulate a plan to assure that (1) government agencies, 
war contractors and representatives of labor receive advance 
notice of terminations of war contracts, and (2) the appro- 
priate executive agencies, contractors, and labor representa- 
tives consult for the purpose of planning production adjust- 
ments that will result in the most effective utilization of 
released facilities and manpower. The plan applies to both 
current production adjustments and to those which are ex- 
pected after the defeat of Germany (the so-called Period 1 
adjustments). The production adjustments plan provides 
administrative machinery necessary to the detailed execution 
of Mr. Byrnes’ directive 

Under the new program, the procurement services are 
required to notify manufacturing plants of work termina 
tions at least seven days in advance of the cut-off date when 
the cutback involves more than $100,000 a month in any 
one month of the following year. 


Firestone Speeds Up Rubber Curing Process 


An electronic rubber curing process that is as much as 17 
times faster than the conventional steam method is claimed 
by Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. The process, which has 
reached the production stage for the first time, is expected 
to save thousands of man hours and to increase the output 
of critical war materials 50 to 80 per cent, Firestone ofhcials 
state. Products which Firestone has cured successfully by 
processes involving electronics include elastic thread. The 
electronic method of vulcanizing is not only said to be 
speedier, but is also said to obtain a better product because 
electronic heat is more uniform and more easily controlled. 


Jobs for Young Workers Analyzed 


The Children’s Bureau of the U. S$. Department of Labor 
has issued a leaflet, “Advisory Standards for the Textile 
Industries,” which is designed to aid employers in placing 
their 16 and 17-year-old workers in the least hazardous jobs. 
The pamphlet points out those jobs or kinds of work rela- 
tively safe for youngsters of these ages, as well as those jobs 
considered too hazardous tor them. Copies may be secured 
without charge by writing to the Children’s Bureau, UV. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


Taylor Instrument Offers Controller 


To assure uniform quality of product, most batch proc- 
esses require the accurate repetition of a predetermined 
program involving time coupled with temperature, pressure, 
flow or liquid level. For this purpose, the Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies of Rochester, N. Y., manufactures a time 
schedule controller about which an eight-page descriptive 
bulletin has been published. Of special interest to the tex- 
tile industry is the application of the instrument to size 
cookings, and piece, yard, package and top dyeing. 
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A doffer’s thoughts on RINGS 


Overseers are working more closely than ever with operatives 
these days to assure equipment being in A-1 condition. Quite 
often they find opportunities to gain extra production even 
though machinery is heavily loaded. A change to new 
IAMOND FINISH rings often boosts output surprisingly. 
Encourage your overseers to replace worn rings, and to utilize 
our Eadie lubricated styles where applicable. 


P.S. RINGS ARE REPAIRS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING CO. 
Makers of Spinningand Fem Twister Rings since 1873 


Any way you look at it 
““AKRON’”’ is good belting 


Cotton Mill Men Know 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 
“CASCADE” “SPIN TWIST” 


for Looms for Spinners and Twisters 


Less slip—Not affected by machinery oil— More 
picks per minute — Lower cost per bolt or skien 


THE 


AKRON BELTING CoO. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 — Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 59 Years 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE 
15 Auguste Street, Greenville, S$. C. 


The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
406 St.. Memphis, Tenn. 
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| & THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 

= ~- TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PROCESSED jouw e. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Slaughter 
Machinery 
Company 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Southern Representatives for 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CoO. 
Fade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers, 
Weather-Ometers 

B. H. BUNN CO 

Package Tying Machines 

S. BLICKMAN, INC 

Stainless Steel Special Equipment 
CIDEGEA MACHINE SHOPS, INC. 
Knitting Machines for Wide. 
Narrow Fabrics and Trimming* 
MACBETH DAYLIGHTING CORP 
Color Matching and Cotton 
Classing Lamps 


e DENIS 


TEXTILE 
SCRUBBING POWDER 


Abrasive and Soluble Cleansers 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes 
Replacement Rubbers 

Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes 


Immediate Shipments 


N MANUFACTURING C@ 


ASHEVILLE-NOARTH-CAROLINA 


West agheuse 
Motes 


ATLANTA, 


SOUTHERN 


Manufacturers and Distri 


T REPLACEMENT 


SERVICE 


Rockwood-Southern 
Shert Center Drives ®@ Southern Belting offers 
Fiber and Metal Pulleys you prompt “One-Stop” 
Bushings and Accessories Service on a complete line 
Leather Belting of mechanical drive equip- 
V-Belts and Sheaves ment, that will save you 


Veelos Adjustable V-Belts time and money. You can 
fill all your drive needs 


quickly at 


GEORGIA 


Price Exemption for Gray Goods Is Extended 


The price exemption for four types of gray goods used in 
the manufacture of wind-resistant, water-repellent, combed 
oxford cloth for the armed forces has been extended by the 
Office of Price Administration through April 15, 1945. 
The exemption for the finished cloth is also extended 
through April 15. 

The action, effective March 27, is being taken pending 
issuance of maximum prices for these fabrics, OPA said. 
Military procurement of these heavy constructions of cloth 
used to make sleeping bags and shelter tents—and of other 
constructions of combed cotton cloth is expected to increase 
soon to a point where the greater part of the fine goods 
industry will be engaged in their production, OPA added. 

The original price exemption for these fabrics already has 
expired. The new action makes it clear, however, that pro- 
ducers of gray goods are exempt from poundage prices for 
deliveries made between May 5, 1944, when the exemption 
first was issued, and April 15, 1945. The action includes a 
special provision for producers of finished cloth who buy 
gray goods during an exemption period and then deliver to 
the procurement agency cloth that is subject to the regula- 
tion on finished piece goods. These converters, in comput- 
ing ceiling prices, are required to use the actual cost rather 
than the gray goods ceiling as the basic gray goods cost. The 
provision does not apply to converters who make their own 


gray goods.’ 


Armstrong Cork Makes Yearly Report 


In line with the accelerated national war effort, the 1944 
sales volume of the Armstrong Cork Co. rose to $124,566,,- 
258, the highest in the 85-year history of the company, H. 
W. Prentis, Jr., president, reported in the annual statement 
sent to the stockholders. Net earnings after taxes were $4,,- 
218,998, equal to 3.4 per cent on the year s sales and 
approximately 6.7 per cent on the capital invested. Net 
earnings after taxes in 1943 were $3,667,026 equivalent 
to 5.3 per cent on sales of $111.646,983 1n that year. 

Before providing tor Federal income and excess profits 
taxes, income in 1944 amounted to $11,763,658 as against 
$7.385.346 the preceding year. Provision for Federal in- 


~ 


come and excess profits taxes in 1944 amounted to $7,544,- 
660. Earnings per share of common stock in 1944, on the 
basis of domestic earnings alone, were $2.84 as against 
$2.45 in 1943. The combined net income of the foreign 
$29,538 the 


preceding year. The sum of $2,328,273 was paid to stock 


subsidiaries last year was $48,113, as against 


holders in dividends last year. Wages and salaries amounted 
to $42,617,255. Federal, state and local taxes paid or ac- 
crued during the year are estimated at $10,156,911, com- 
pared to $5,917,713 the year before. 


Australian Wool Stored in United States 


Millions of pounds of the finest Australian wool were 
stored in warehouses throughout the Mid-west two years 
ago when it was feared that Australia would be invaded, it 
has been disclosed with the announcement that 2,500,000 
pounds, one-half of the amount stored at Creston, Iowa, 
would be shipped from that point soon. Smaller amounts 
are stored at Mason City, lowa; Milwaukee, St. Louis and 
other cities. The British government had the wool brought 
to this country. 
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Veterans Express Their Views On Clothing 


Habits of grooming and neatness learned while he was 
in uniform have made the returned serviceman more partic- 
ular of his appearance when he dons civilian duds, accord- 
ing to a nation-wide survey conducted by the American 
Legion Magazine. His complete ensemble will emphasize 
dash and color. He will be more style conscious and will 
demand better tailoring in his clothes. 

Recognizing that veterans will have a positive influence 
on post-war styles, the magazine sent a questionnaire de- 
signed to get an advance picture of what the peacetime 
civilian will wear, to thousands already back in civilian life. 
The survey was based on the premise that they faithfully 
reflect the same tastes as their brother GI's still overseas. 
Of those who replied, 66.52 per cent were Army, 9.89 per 
cent were Navy, 2.12 per cent were Marines, and 21.47 per 
cent were Air Corps. 

More than half of those participating in the survey re- 
ported they are more concerned with their appearance now 
than before entering the armed services and agreed service 
life was responsible. About 62 per cent said they looked for 
better tailoring in their civvies. A substantial majority, 
65.96 per cent, have become more style conscious, and 45.4 
per cent put a noticeable emphasis on color. Many also 
mentioned that they sought wearability, quality and comfort 
when buying clothes. The returning GI, the Legion found, 
knows his brand names and trademarks. Fully 72.94 per 
cent mentioned name brands. 


The survey provided a composite picture of what the 
average ex-GI will wear. He will wear a white shirt, with 
a button-down collar, and a nine-dollar pair of shoes over 
cotton socks. He will wear two-piece underwear the year 
round, preferably cotton shorts and knit shirts. The veterans 
indicated they will spend an average of $7 and up to $15 
for a felt hat. In shirts, the informal button-down collar 
rated higher than the straight collar, and 42.2 per cent pre- 
ferred the traditional white shirt. As for underwear, nine 
out of ten said they wanted two-piece underwear summer 
and winter. Short pajamas in summer were preferred by 
45 per cent. 


Electronic Resistance Thermometer Announced 


Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland 10, Ohio, has published Bul- 
letin No. 230-A featuring Bailey Pyrotron Electronic Re- 
sistance Thermometers in indicating, recording and controll- 
ing models, for temperature ranges between the limits of 
minus 100° F. and plus 1,200° F. The 12-page bulletin 
lists outstanding features; describes the electronic detector 
and motor control; gives definite information on ranges, 
power supply required, speed of response, accuracy, sensi- 
tivity, installation, standard chart ranges, automatic control 
application, alarm contacts, temperature sensitive elements, 
and measuring circuits. 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLOG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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THE TEXTILE APPLICATION OF 


METASOL is Hexametaphosphate, or CALGON. Its 
use has become general throughout the Textile Industry. Mills 
handling every type of fiber or fabric have found METASOL a 
valuable aid in conducting the wet-processing operations of 
Scouring, Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing. 

We have prepared a handbook for the convenience of users and 
prospective users of METASOL (or CALGON). In it we have 
assembled general and specific information concerning the textile 
application of METASOL. This data has been obtained through 
research and through study of practical mill operations. Write 
for your copy. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Please send copy of METASOL hand book. 
Name 


- 

Company 
J 


Address 


CHEMICALS and SUPPLIES 


Pine Oil and Coal Tar Disinfectants 
Cleaning Compounds—— Soaps—W axes 
Deodorants—-Bow! Cleaner—Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda — Calcium Chloride 


Mop Buckets and Wringers 
Floor Squeegees —- Brooms 
Mop Sticks—Garbage Cans 


Also Distributors For 
WYANDOTTE PRODUCTS 


Your inquiries will be appreciated 


CECIL H. JARRETT & C0. 


P.O. Box647  NEWTON,N.C. Phone 154 
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SOUTHERN SUPPLY 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 
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ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS. Abingdon, Mass. Offices at Bos- 
ton. Mass... and Charlotte. N. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd.. Charlotte, N. C 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 
603 Stewart Ave S.W Atianta, Ga... H. Dist. Mer Sou. Sales 
Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phoné Dearborn 6267; 
Marcus M. Brown. 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 86583). Chariotte, N. C.; William 
Oo Poligy, 937 Cherokee Lane. Signal Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 
88-2635: John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 
5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C.. New Orleans, La 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron. O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm 
J. Moore. 15 Augusta St.. Greenville. S. C.; The Akron Belting Co., 406 S. 2nd 
St.. Memphis, Tenn 


ALLEN CO., 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. Wooten, 
Fort Mill, 8. C 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPF., P. O. Box 58, Roosevelt Park Annex, Detroit, 
Mich.: 7 N. 6th St... Richmond, Va 211 Commercial Bank Bidg.. Charlotte, 
N. C.: Room 714, 101 Marietta St. Bidg Atianta. Ga.: Room 309, Jahncke 
Bidg., 816 Howard Ave., New Orleans, La.; 619 Texas Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 
312 Keller Bidg.. Houston, Tex 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP... 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
Oity Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C Hugh 
Puckett, Sou. Sales Mer Rey John D. Hunter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Had- 
dock, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adam 1404 S. 22nd St Birmingham, Ala.: Jack 
B. Button. 610 N. Mendenhall St Greensboro. N. C.: C. B. Suttle. Jr 423 
Clairmont Ave., Decatur. Ga.: K. E. Youngchild, 10 South St., Mobile, Ala 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO... Providence, R. I Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N 
C.. and Atlanta, Ga 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C.., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr 


ARKANSAS CO., INC., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Jasper M 
Brown. 1204 Greenwood Cliff. Charlotte. N. C 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office. 33 Norwood Piace, Greenville, 8S. C. J. V. Ashiey. Sou. Dist. 
Mer 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St.. Charlotte. N. C.. Mer Walter T. Bunce, Phone 2-4073: Technical 
Service men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St Salisbury, N. C., Phone. 1497-J: 
Philip L. Lavole, 2130 N. Tryon St.. Charlotte, N. C.; John H. Graham, P. O 
Box 904, Greenville, S. C.. Phone 2922; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Truss- 
ville, Ala.. Phone 127: Warehouse. 2130 N. Tryon St... Chariotte, N. C 


ASUWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Offices. 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville, & C.; 215 Central Ave.,. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas. Tex 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. Marshall St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drew- 
ery St.. Atlanta, Ga. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, lil. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, 5S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., 8S. Charieston, W. Va. Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg. 5. C 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reps.: J. D. Quern and D. & 
Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 
185 Pinecrest Ave.. Decatur, Ga.. Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph Gossett, William 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville, S. C., Phone 160 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep Harold C 
Smith. Greenville. S. C 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St.. Elizabeth, N 
J.;: Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mgr.. H. L. Siever, 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, La- 
Grange, Ga 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID. Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville. 8. C., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden; Dallas, 
Tex.. Russell A. Singleton Co., Ine Gastonia, N. C., Gastenia Mill Supply 
Co.: Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.;: Spartanburg, 8. C., Montgomery 
& Crawtord 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville: Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. 8S. Burkart, W 
A. Bentel. W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty. A. J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care 
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of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Nashville, Tenn.: Lawrence Newman. care of 
Burkart-Sehier Chemical Co., Knoxville. Tenn.: James A. Brittain, 3526 Clif 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.: Nelson A. Fisher. 629 Hillside Ave... Glen Ellyn. 
Chicago, Iil.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 
St.. Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas: Eastern Rep. (including Canada): C. 
E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. Providence, R. I.: European Rep.: Mellor, Brom- 
ley & Co., Lid., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter 8 
Giichrist, Jr... Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St... Charlotte. N. C. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie. P. O. Box 82, Greenville, S. C.: J. L. Harkey and P. L 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C 


CLINTON CO., Clinton. Iowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127, Phone 
2-2486, Charlotte. N. C.; Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phane 3192, Concord, N. C.; 
Clinton Sales Co.. Inc.. Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 822, Spartanburg. 8 
C., and 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville. S. C., Phone 3713, Boyce L. Estes, Box 
132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Char- 
lotte. N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C.: Bonded Service 
Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Products Distributing Co.. Rock Hill, 8. C.: 
Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastona,. N. C 
COLE MFG. CO., BR. D., Newnan, Ga. 
COLUMBIA SUPPLY CO... Columbia, 8S. C 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO.. 17 Battery Place. New York City Corn 
Products Sales Co.. Southeastern Bide Greensboro. N. C W. Rouse Joyner 


Mer Corn Products Sales Co Montgomery Bide Spartanbure. 5. C Corn 
Products Saies Co.. Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. 5. C.. J. Alden Simpson. Me 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div Hurt Bidg Atlanta 
Ga.. J. Cantey Alexander, Mer Corn Products Sales Co.. Comer Bide Birm- 


ingham, Ala.. L. Hawley Kelley. Maer Stocks carried at convenient points 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS. Worcester. Mass Sou. Offices 
and Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou 
Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336; 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: New York, N. Y.. 200 
Pifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John BE. Humphries, 
P. ©. Box 83, Greenville, 8S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720. Atlanta, 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg. 8. C 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou. Reps.: J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C.; Kenneth Karns, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 8. OC.; 
Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E.. Atlanta. Ga.: T. A. Sizemore, 
525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co.. 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte. 
N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.: Textile Supply Co.. 
Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. ©CO., THE, Piant and Sales Offices, Asheville. N. C. Sou 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4073. Asheville, N. C. 


DODENHOFF CoO., W. D., 619 Rutherford St., Greenville, S. C. Rep.: John 
Cc. Turner, 107 16th 8t.. N.W., P. O. Box $916, Atlanta 1, Ga., Phene Walnut 
2735. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Warehouses. 
Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St... S.W.. 
W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & INC., E. L., EBlectrochemicals Dept... Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 8S. Church St.. LeRoy Kennette. 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man; N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston 
Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man; O. S. McCullers.° 208 McPherson 
Lane, Greenville, 5. C., Tech. Rep 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant. 118's W. 
Pourth St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.; Clifton E. Watson, Mer. 
Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co.. Agt.. P. O. Box 1982. Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.;: R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 1812 Main St.. Dallas 1. 
Tex 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Bullders’ Bidg.. Chariotte. N. C.. and Allen 
Bldg., Greenville, 8. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse, #8 Spring 
St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge, Ga. and Ala. Rep.: Stanley D. 
Berg, 321 N. Caswell Rd., Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas Rep 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: R. ©. Aycock, 911 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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| F it's Quality Service and Accuracy you re- a 


quire to Recondition Your Spinning Twister 
Flyer and Drawing Frame Steel Rolls, Call 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO. 


York Road + Tel.1084 + Gastonia, N. C. 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


ATLANTIC BUILDING COMPANY 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Phone 4-1537 P. ©. Box 2046 


We Solicit the Opportunity of Bidding 
on Your Construction Work 
and Large Repair Jobs 


Double Duty 


lravelers 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


HICKS — AMERICAN —- WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


KEARNY MANUFACTURING CO., Inc 


KEARNY, N. J. GREENVILLE. S. C. 


Makers of Hygrolit Conditioning Machinery 
and Hygrolit Conditioning Liquids. For over 35 


years, pioneers of chemical conditioning. 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 


of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you. con 
run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more @ebout them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS €0., Inc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACAUSE, N. Y. 
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Protection 
AGAINST 


RUST 


“THE SILENT WORKER’’ 


is an investment in SAFETY and ECONOMY 


AVOID COSTLY REPAIRS ON YOUR 


ELEVATED TANK or STANDPIPE 


COMPLETE INSURANCE COVERAGE 
Adequate Equipment — Experienced Men 


FREE INSPECTION AND QUOTATION 


WATER TANK SERVICE CoO. 


Commercial Bank Building 


CHARLOTTE 2, N.C. 


Republic Bank Building 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


2016 Belmont Boulevard 
NASHVILLE 4, TENN. 


Cleaning, Painting and Repairing Steel Equipment for Over 20 Years 


4 
Press 
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FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process Co.. Greenville, S. C.: Central Franklin Process Co.. Chattanooga. 
Tenn 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia. N. C. 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St.. Charlotte. N. C.: 801-2 Liberty National Life Bidg., Birmingham. 
Ala.; 110 Milby St.. Houston, Tex 1710 N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex. Sales 
Office at 738 C. & S. National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte. N. C. J. W. Lassiter, 
Sou. Saies Mer Prank W. Reagan. Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps: G. P. W. 
Black, 107 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C.: H. G. Thompson, 97 Tacoma 
Circle, Asheville. N. C.: Guy H. Sowards, 2011 Pairview Road, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox Road. Atlanta. Ga.: H. C. Sturtevant, 210 E. 
Franklin St. Office No. 5, Richmond, Va.: Dudley H. R. Wigg, 403-404 National 
Bank of Commerce Bidg.. Norfolk. Va.: W. A. Counts. Res. Mgr.. Law and 
Commerce Bidg.. Bluefield, W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. Oombus- 
tion Engineers, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Campbell, Charlotte, 
N.C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPF., 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mer. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton ©. Plowden, Orifiin, 
Ga., Tel. 3157: Mrs. W. G. Hamner. Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229; Ralph Gossett, 
15 Augusta St.. Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150; Wm. J. Moore, P. O. Box 15233, 
Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext.. Gastonia. N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester 4. Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahistrand. 
S. E. Dist. Mgr... P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga.;: W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3, N. C.. Phone 3-9573: F. W. Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028. 
Atianta, Ga., Phone: P. T. Pinckney, Jr.. Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black. Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, 8. C.; 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St., Charleston, 8S. C.; Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front St.. Columbus, Ga.: The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St., Charlotte. N. C.;: Arkansas Mill Supply Co.. Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts.. Pine Bluff, Ark.: Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, 
Ark.: Keith-Simmons Co., Inc., Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co.. 113-125 N. Water St.. Mobile, Ale.; Henry A. 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 8S. First St.. Paducah, Ky.; Southern Supply Co.. E. 
Orleans St.. Jackson, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St.. New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply OCo., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts.. Monroe, La.;: Battey Machinery Co., 100-1230 N. 
Second Ave.. Rome. Ga.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth 8t.. 
Jacksonville, Fla.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 107 S. Franklin St.. Tampa, 
Fla.: Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St., Atlanta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co.. Broad at Fourth St.. Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St.. Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 1725 First Ave.. Birmingham, Ala.; Lewis Supply Co., 477 8S. Main &t.. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 6678. Geo. A. 
McFetters, Megr.. Phone 2-0205: W. P. (Bill) Anderson. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., Greenville, 5. C. 


GULF OTL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Wright. Greenville, S. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr.. Spartanburg. 8. 
C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter. Charlotte, N. C.;.G. P. 
King. Jr.. Augusta. Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Psa.; 
New Orleans, La.: Houston, Tex.: Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


Ho & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Soutnern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.. Elmer J. McVey, Mgr.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service representatives. 


NERSEY. HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place. Greenville. S. C. Selling Agent for 
A C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave.. Philadeiphia 33, Pa. Bou. 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div., 3301 W. Morehead &t., 
Charlotte, N. C.. Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville. S. C.. Tel. 4856-J: J. W. Byrnes. 701 N. San Jacinto St.. Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443: C. L. Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Paul 8t., 
Baltimore. Md.. Tel. Saratoga 2388: T. EB. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398. Glen 
Allen. Va.. Tel. 5-1620: J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd.. N.E.. Apt. 6-B, At- 
lanta. Ga.. Tel. Cherokee 7660: V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: C. G. Schultze. 1301 W. Morehead St.. Chariotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 1507, or, 30244 Otteray Drive. High Point, WN. C.. 
Tel. 3654: J. W. Butler. 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
W. C. McMann. 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. N. C.. Tel. 3-23016; H. J. 
Reid. 212 Lamont Drive, Decatur, Ga.. Tel. Dearborn 4564. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St.. Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor. P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester. Mass. Sou. Oflices 
and Plants. 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta. Ga.; Guy L. Melcher, Sou. Agent; 
J. Fleyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St.. Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 
Agent: Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.. 718 Brown Bidg.. 
Austin. Tex 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 8. Tryon 8St., Char- 
lotte 3. N. C.. G. A. White. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland. O. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, P. U. 
Box 897. Greensboro. N. C.: W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville. 
8. CO. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N.C. Gou. 
Executive. W. Irving Bullard. Pres.. Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mgr.. 8S. B. 
Henderson. P. O. Box 133. Greer, 8S. C.: Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778 Atlanta. Ga.: Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, 
Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
C.: Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 


burg. S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C.: Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atianta, Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, S&S. C.; Southern Belting Co.. Atianta, Ga.; The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JENKINS METAL SHOF, Gastonia, N.C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave.. Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. C. 
P. ©. Box 1418, Stephen J. Hawes. 


JORDAN MFG. CO., W. H. & F., IR., 2126 EB. Somerset St.. Philadelphia M4. 
Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. B. Wheeler, P. O. Box 501, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Offices. 
Greenville, 8. C. W. O. Slimback, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Harold Mahon, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga.; Russell A. Singleton, Austin, Tex. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, C.: Claude B. Tler, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, 
C., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville. S. C.: Luke J 
Castile. 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte. N. C.: F. M. Wallace. Homewood. 
Birmingham. Als. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T 
J. Digby. Jr.. P. O. Box 244, Greer, 8S. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORF., New Bedford, Mass. Charlotte Rep.: Frank Burke, 
Phone 3-4287. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Chariotte. N. C.; W. R. Sargent, P 
Box 1044, Greenville, 8. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry H. Hereey. Selling 
Agent, 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E.. 500 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. 8. C. New England 
Office. Buffington Bidg.. Fall River, Mass. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN F., 370 Fourth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Rep.: 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS ©0., Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller. 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC.. THE, 60 FE. 42nd St.. New York City 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte. N. ©.. Fred O 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mer Reps.: R. C. Staples. Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples. Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO... P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, Laurel St.. Hartford, Conn Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 5S. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 1812 Main St... 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada), ©. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromiley 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C. 


MIXING EQUIPMENT CO., INC., Rochester. N. Y. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. Mason. 
617 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte 1. N. C.: Edgar A. Rogers. Chattanooga Bank 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.: M. N. Dannenbaum Co., 2421 S. Wayside Drive. 
Houston 12, Tex.; D. A. Warriner, 7920 Zimple St.. New Orleans 18, La. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. Gen. Office, 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.: Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First 
Chariotte, N. ©. Salesmen: W. L. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn. 
Geo. A. Artope. 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.: J. H. Shuford, Jefferson 
Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers, 1202 James Bidg.. Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.: J. I. White. American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: W.H 
Jackson, Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts.. Columbus, Ga.: A. Jones, Jr., 806 
Masonic Temple Bidg.. New Orleans, La 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO... 354 Pine St.. Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Waerehouse, 131 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Agt.. L. E. Taylor. 
Chariotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union Millis. N. C.: H. B. Askew. 
P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga. 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS, INC., 270 Madison Ave... New York 16. N. ¥ 
Sou. Reprs.: Seth A. Meek. P. O. Box 364, Newberry. S. C.. Tel. 216: Raymond 
T. Clarke, 226 Waccamaw Ave., Greenville, 8S. C., Tel. 6432-W 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua. N. H. Sou. Reps.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St.. S.W.. Atianta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, 5. C. 


N. ¥. & WN. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York City. Sou. 
Office, 1000 W. Moreheard St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg. 6. 
C., Atianta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY. New Bedford. Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841. 
Greenville, 8. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


ONYX OTL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Reps.: Edwin W. 
Klumph, Cliff C. Myers, Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: Cliff? Smith, P. O. 
Box 671. Atlanta, Ga. 


ORAIN EXTERMINATING CO... Pest and Termite Control. Carolina Offices. 
1507 Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C.; Main Office, 315 Peachtree St., N.E.. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Rep.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury. N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. O. Box 482. Concord, N. H. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam M. Virgin, 3410 Alta Vista Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn., Phone 2-9457. Special 
Repr.: L. Robert B. Rowland, P. O. Box 1313. Greenville. 8S. C.. Phone 1302. 
Distributors: Dillon Supply Co., 5 West St., Raleigh. N. C.: Dillon Supply Co.. 
Church St.. Durham, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co.. 5 Church St.. Rocky Mount, 
N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., E. Mulberry St.. Goldsboro, N. C.: Chattanooga 
Belting & Supply Co., 1221-1225 Market St., Chattanooga 1, Tenn 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. OC. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Bidg. 
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Bed 130-156 River Road —So. Rep. L. E. Wooten 
New Bedford, Moss. Fort Mill, So. Car. 


Greensboro 
Loom Reed Co. 


FINEST QUALITY 


Special 
Reeds of all kinds. 


Expansion Combs for 
Beamers, Warpers and Slashers. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. — P. O. Box 1375 — PHONE 5678 


AN IMPORTANT POST-WAR MESSAGE 
Lo Producers of 
Cotton Kuitting Yarns 


Our business, while comparatively new, is quite 
substantial and shows a steady, healthy expan- 
sion. 


We operate our own knitting plants, and have 
factories located in Pennsylvania, New York 
and New Jersey. 


We are desirous of establishing contacts now for 
post-war business with responsible producers of 
finer count cotton knitting yarns. 


We will be a very satisfactory and substantial 
consumer of yarns, and our financial standing 
is of the very highest. 


We invite Correspondence or Personal Contacts. 


WILLIAM GLUCKIN & COMPANY 


53 West 23rpD Sr. PHONE GRAMERCY 5-1400 
; NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


HACKENSACK, N. J. PITTSTON, PA. 


LONGER| 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


QNEPIECE 


FVUBMACE LINING 


Rea US TRAOEL MARK Pat or¢ 


For 


REPAIRING 


TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE SC FALL RIVER, MASS 
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PINS and LAGS 


CARDING 

BEATER 
Wy LA 
G 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 73 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production for the 
wor effort by making use of all the knowledge we 
have gained on needle-pointed specialties for the prep- 
aration of wool and other fibres. In all the field—no 
plont like this—no such rich fund of experience—no such 
quality. Your inquiries will receive emergency attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & €0. 303-3rd Ave. Newark N. J.’ 
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PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia. N.C. D. W. Peach. 
PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD. LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; Cedar 
Rapids. Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Megr.. 805 Bona Allen Bidg.. Atianta, 
Ga.: J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, 
N. C.: Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg. S&S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer 

PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Div.). Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
merical Bank Bidg.. Gastonia, N. C 


QUAKER. CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP., Conshohocken, Pa. Process Engi- 


neers: W. F. Hargrove. 3720 Keowee Ave.. Apt. L. Sequoyah Village. Knoxville, 
Tenn Tel. Knoxville 2-3574: N. J. Miller. 2301 Overhill Road. Chariotte 4 
N. C.. Tel. Charlotte 3-5351: Dudley B. Setzier, 10 Park Lane. N.E Atlanta. 


Ga.: E. Niessen, Pardee Lane. Wyncote, Monte. Co., Pa.. Tel. Ogonts 3058-R. 


RAGAN RING CO., Atianta, Ga John H. Foard, Box 574, Phone 178, New. 
ton, N. C. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2316 8S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E.. 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia 6. Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. EB. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4305, C. 
R. Mitchell. Mgr. Sou. Reprs J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, 5. C A. 8S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.;: J. T. Hoffman, 
Box 4305. Atlanta. Ga.: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.: Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mer., 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Phone 2-3201: A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619 


ROY & SON CO., B. &S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045. Greenville, 
S. C.. Jack Roy. Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charies S. Smart, Jr., selling Agts. Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mgr.. 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.; Greenville, 8S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC., 115 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
John Klinck, 304 Forest Ave.. Augusta, Ga 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHELL OIL CO.,. INC., 50 W. 60th St.. New York 20, N. ¥. Div. Office Head- 
quarters: 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md.; B. G. Symon, Mgr., Lubricants 
Dept... 50 W. 50th St.. New York 20, N. Y.; Jay Trexler, Mgr. Industrial 
Products. Shell Oil Co., Inc., 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md., Phone 
University 4890: L. A. Gregg, Industrial Repr., 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte 


3. N. C.. Phone 2-0704: James Lowry, Dist. Mer.. 613 S. Calvert St.. Charlotte, 
N. C.: C.’ C. Hurst, Dist. Mer., Shell Oil Co., Inc Spring Garden St Ext.. 
Greensboro. N. C.: P. R. Phenix. Dist. Mer... Shell Oil Co Inc., Pinckney 
Court, Spartanburg. S. C.: J. G. Metze, Dist. Mgr., Shell Oil Co., Inc., 700 
Blossom St.. Columbia. S. C.: Div. Office: 400 William-Oliver Bidg., Atlanta 3. 
Ga.. E. R. Boswell, Mer. Industrial Products. Office and Bulk Depots: Atlanta, 
Oa Birmingham, Ala Chattanooga, Tenn.: Houston, Tex Jackson, Miss.: 
Jacksonville, Fla Knoxville, Tenn.; Macon, Ga.; Montgomery, Ala.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: New Orleans, La 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
State Offices: Atlanta, Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Columbia, 
S. C.: Charlotte, N. C.: Nashville, Tenn.; Jackson, Miss Industrial Reps.: 
Cc. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.; L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth St., 
N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.: A. F. Landers, P. O. Box 1685, Lakeland, Fla.; R. R. 
Boatwright, P. O. Box 4009. Jacksonville 1, Fila.: S. M. Newsom, P. O. Box 31, 
Tifton, Ga.;: J. O. Holt, P. O. Box 5516, State College Sta., Raleigh, N. C.; 
Marion K. Williams, 2837 Hilisdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; J. F. Weichel, 
P. ©. Box 756 “E.’’ Columbia, 8S. C.; P. A. Raiche, P. O. Box 291, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


SIRRINE & ©O., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. S. Meservey, 
134 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.; Ga. and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C.: N. C. Rep.: Jack Alexander, 2024 Rozzell’s Ferry Rd., 
Charlotte, N. C.: part of N. C. and 8S. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St.. Kingsport, Tenn.: Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V.-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville. S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.; O. L. Carter, 202 Aberdeen 
Ave., Greenville, 5. C 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. ist 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, 8. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St.. Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Oorp.., 
317 N. 17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., Water and Mathews Sts., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York Oity. Sou. Branches: 212 
8S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.. H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 
1016*% Minerva Ave., Durham, N. C.; H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, 
Charlotte, N. C.: M. W. Fletcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St.. 8.W., Atlanta, Ge. Sou. 33 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: FE. G. Merritt. 649 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atianta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., N.E.., 
Atlanta, Ga.;: J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, 8S. C.; 8. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. ©O., INC., Gaffney, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mar. 
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STALEY MFG. ©O., A. &., Decatur, Dl. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; L. A. Dillon, 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Mont- 
gomery Bidg.. Spartanburg, C.; W. T. O’Steen. Greenville, S&S. C.; H. F. 
Taylor, Jr., P. O. Box 1303, Charlotte, N. C.: W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo 
Lane, Birmingham. Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. Bristoll, 104 
Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General 
Taylor St.. Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, La.; H. OC. Jones, care The Stan- 
ley Sales Oo., 651 Humphries St.. 5.W., Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.; W. D. 
Low, Fox Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn.: G. J. McLernan, 209 Hubbard St., San 
Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, N. C. 


STEELCOTE MFG. C©CO., St. Louls, Mo. Carolinas and Georgia Distributors: 
Moreland Chemical Co., Spatftanburg, 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg.. Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C.. C. W. Cain, Mgr.: Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave.. Box 1899. Greenville, 8. C., J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr.. Asst. V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr.. Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 
268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga., Vernon A. Graft, Mgr.; South- 
ern Shuttles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 FE. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, 8. C., J. J. Kaufman, Jr.. Mer.: Louls P. Batson, Dirctor of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave... New York Cits. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Megr., W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River, Mass. D. J. 
Quillen, Sou. Mgr., P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C.; D. C. Anderson, Sou 
Repr., P. O. Box 629, Cedartown, Ga. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atianta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principal cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. ©. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: D. L. Keys, 8. Brooklyn 
Sta.. Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.: F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, 
N. C.; W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, N. C.: B. D. Heath and 
Cc. W. Meador, Charlotte. N. C.: J. S&S. Leonard, Greenville. & C.: F. G. 
Mitchell, Charleston, 8. L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.;: A. C. Keiser, 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala.: P. H. Baker, textile engineer. 
New York, N. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Box 1297, Phone 2-2238. Greensboro, N. C. L. C. 
Atkisson, Greensboro, N. C.; F. A. Decker, 1119 Dilworth Rd., Charlotte, N. 
c.; J. W. Slaughter, 311 Aberdeen Ter., Greenville, S. C.: for Georgia and 
Alabama. Matthews Equipment ©Co., 93-A Broadway, Providence, R. I., for 
New England and Canada. > 


TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville, S. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place. New York. N. Y. 
5S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S. Bivd., Charlotte, 3, N. C.: K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mer.. 
Charlotte 2-3063; Repr.: H. M. Richbourg, 123 W. Bell St., Statesville, N. C 
Tel. Statesville 971-R. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.: D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. 8. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville. 8. ©O.: 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. Maynard, P.O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. OC. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence. R. I Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin: 903 Norris 
Bidg., Atianta, Ga., Acting Agt., I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St.. Greenville, 8. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Also W. L. 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. OO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen. Sou. 
Mgr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, 8S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 
A. A. ("‘Red") Brame, 607 Northridge St., Greensboro, N. C.;: D. B. Dorman. 
Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill, 8. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.; Henry 
Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, ITI, Box 123. Grif- 
fin, Ga. 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte. N. C.: Re- 
public Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex.: 2016 Belmont Bivd., Nashville 4. Tenn. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll 
703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, S. C. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245. Charlotte N. C 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.: 1317 Healey Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Office, 


1317 Healey Bidg. 
WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, IL. B., Dover, N. H. Sou. Agt., Charles C. Withingten. 
602 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5. C., Tel. 1218. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. ©.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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we give tire cord an electronic “permanent wave” 


When you solve one problem in rayon 
production, it seems you just create an- 
other for yourself. 


For instance, to speed up tire output 
for the Army and Air Forces, a tire manu- 
facturer wanted big cones of Tyron cord, 
bigger than anything ever attempted be- 
fore. We tackled it and came up with an 
18 pound cone—the largest ever! 


But such a big, hard twist cone could 
not be twist-set by ordinary methods of 
applying heat and moisture. Industrial’s 
technicians solved the problem by using 
the power of harnessed electrons. 


called 


Omo 
NEW YORK soo ave 


*LEKT 


MAKERS OF 


VA, 
RAYON CLOTH 


To our knowledge this is the first appli- 
cation of its kind in the textile industry. 
It’s simple now that we know how. We 
built electronic ovens. A belt carries the 
big cones in at one end. On goes the 
juice. Out they come—huge cones of 
Tyron—twist-set for keeps, and uniform 
throughout. 


So new and revolutionary is this proc- 
ess that we've just gotten around to 
naming it. It’s called *LEKTROSET. 
You'll be hearing lots more about it— 
and about the other strides Industrial 
has been making to speed up our war 
production and increase our efficiency. 


member It! 
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That's what they say in all types of mills, where Veeder- 


Root Devices are counted on to provide continuous, accu- 
rate production-records that point out any lags or slow- 
downs... provide a fair and square basis for wage pay- 
ments ...and in many cases also help to hold quality of 
fabric up to specifications. 

Veeder-Root engineers can always be counted on to 
develop the new “things that count’’...like the new resetting 
figure wheel, now standard on all 2-3 Pick, Hank, Yardage 
and Knitting Counters. This new wheel is designed to 
eliminate over-throwing. And it is one of the many ex- 
clusive Veeder-Root features which add up to give you the 
utmost return per dollar of counter-investment. That's why 
. ++ OM any Counting problem ... it always pays to call the 
nearest Veeder-Root office. 

The Counting ose 
Veeder-Root Inc., Hartford 2, Conn., Greenville, 5. C. 


OFFICES IN: Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angela, New York, Phila- 
delpbia, Pittsburgh, St. Lowis, San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Mexico City. In England: 
Veeder-Root Lid. (new address on request.) In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada. Lid., Montreal 
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